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FATHER GABRIEL DE LA RIBOURDE, O. F. M. 


THE FIRST MARTYR IN ILLINOIS 
I 
On September 19, 1930, it was exactly two hundred and fifty 
years that Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, O. F. M., was murdered 
by a band of Kickapoo Indians on the wooded banks of the Illi- 
nois river at what is now Seneca, between Ottawa and Morris, 
Illinois. Though he was the first to give his life in God’s service 
on Illinois soil,’ his story has not been told before and Illinois has 
not erected a single memorial in his honor to the present day. 


1 A Latin list of missionaries in Illinois and along the Mississippi, com- 
posed by Msgr. Noiseux, Grand Vicaire of Quebec (a copy of which is pre- 
served in the Chancery Office at St. Louis, Mo.) begins with the name of 
Father Jean Dequerre, S.J. According to Msgr. Noiseux, Father Dequerre 
came to the Illinois country as early as 1653 and established a mission near 
Peoria; going in 1660 to visit a tribe west of the Illinois river, he was 
killed by the savages in 1661. Though there have been some who defended 
the authenticity of this list, Shea rejects it altogether. (F. G. Holweck in 
Catholic Historical Review, Vol. VI, p. 514.) 

In the same manner, therefore, that we call Father Marquette the first 
missionary in Illinois (1673 and 1675), we may rightly style Father Ri- 
bourde the first martyr of Illinois—taking the term martyr in a wide sense. 

To speak of Jolliet and Marquette as the first white men in Illinois, 
however, is a different matter. There is hardly any doubt that French 
traders and trappers preceded Jolliet and Marquette in Illinois. The ac- 
count of the latter’s journey “seems to indicate that French traders were 
accustomed to visit the locality of Chicago before Marquette’s arrival.” 
(G. J. Garraghan, S. J., Minois Catholic Historical Review, Vol. IV, p. 357.) 
The Jesuit Relations “refer to trappers and traders going among the tribes 
in advance of the missionaries. At a very early date the number of these 
trappers and traders, who made their rendezvous at Michilima-cinac was 
1,000. If there were but 4 fourth of this number there in 1673, it would 
be almost certain that not only Illinois but Chicago would be visited by 
some of their parties. But these men left no written record of their 
travels.” (L. J. Kenny, 8. J., ibid., p. 358.) To mention one in particular, 
it is probable that Nicholas Perrot, the fur trader, was at Chicago before 
Jolliet and Marquette. 

When we say that the story of Father Ribourde has not been told 
before, we mean in the English language. There is a French sketch of his 
life, Le Pére Gabriel de la Ribourde, by P. Odoric-M. Jouve. 
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By putting together in one narrative what we know about his 
life and death, we hope in some measure to honor his memory 
and to commemorate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his death. 

The best and most reliable account we have of Father Ri- 
bourde’s death is that of his fellow missionary, Father Zenobius 
Membré, O.F.M. These two missionaries with Henry de Tonti 
and three Frenchmen were the only members of La Salle’s party 
of thirty-three men who remained in the Illinois country after 
Fort Crévecoeur, near present Peoria, had been destroyed in the 
middle of March, 1680. For the following six months they dwelt 
among the Illinois Indians of the Great Village, on the site of 
present Utica. In early September the Iroquois came from the 
east and made war upon these Indians. Not wishing to kill the 
white men who were living with the Illinois, they compelled them 
to depart. Here Father Membré’s account begins: 


“The Rev. Father Gabriel, the sieur de Tonty, the few French who 
were with us and myself began our march on the 18th of September with- 
out provisions, food or anything, in a wretched bark canoe, which, breaking 
the next day, compelled us about noon to repair it. Father Gabriel, seeing 
the place of our landing fit for walking in the prairies and hills with little 
groves, as if planted by hand, retired there to say his breviary, while we 
were working at the canoe all the rest of the day. We were full eight 
leagues [about twenty miles] from the village ascending the river. 

“Toward evening I went to look for the Father, seeing that he did not 
return. All our party did the same. We fired repeatedly to direct him, 
but in vain. And as we had reason to fear the Iroquois during the night, 
we crossed to the other side of the river and lit up fires which were also 
useless. 

“The next morning at daybreak, we returned to the same side where 
we were the day before, and remained till noon, making all possible search. 
We entered the woods, where we found several fresh trails, as well as in 
the prairie on the bank of the river. We followed them one by one without 
discovering anything, except that M. de Tonty had ground to believe and 
fear that some hostile parties were in ambush to cut us all off; for, seeing 
us take flight, the savages had imagined that we declared for the Illinois. 

“I insisted on staying to wait for positive tidings; but the sieur de 
Tonty forced me to embark at three o’clock, maintaining that the Father 
had been killed by the enemy, or else had walked on along the bank, so 
that, following it constantly, we should at last infallibly meet him. We 
got, however, no tidings of him; and the more we advanced, the more this 
affliction unmanned us. And we supported this remnant of a languishing 
life by the potatoes and garlick and other roots that we found by scraping 
the ground with our fingers. 

“We afterward learned that we should have expected him uselessly, 
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as he had been killed soon after landing. The Kickapoos, a little nation 
you may observe on the west, quite near the Winnebagoes, had sent some 
of their youth in war parties against the Iroquois; but, learning that the 
latter were attacking the Illinois, the war party came after them. Three 
braves who formed a kind of advance guard, having met the good Father 
alone, although they knew that he was not an Iroquois, killed him for all 
that, cast his body into a hole and carried off even his breviary and diurnal, 
which soon after came into the hands of a Jesuit Father. They carried off 
the scalp of this holy man and vaunted of it in their village as an Iroquois 
scalp. 

“Thus died this man of God by the hands of some mad youths. We 
can say of his body what the Scripture remarks of those whom the san- 
guinary Herod immolated to his fury: ‘Non erat qui sepeliret’—“There was 
no one to bury him.’ Surely he deserved a better fate, if indeed we can 
desire a happier one before God, than to die in the exercise of the apostolic 
functions by the hands of nations to whom we are sent by God. 

“He had not been merely a religious of common and ordinary virtue; 
it is well known that he had in Canada, from 1670, maintained the same 
sanctity of life which he had shown in France as superior, inferior and 
master of novices. He had for a long time in transports of fervor acknowl- 
edged to me the profound grief which he felt at the utter blindness of 
these people, and that he longed to be an anathema for their salvation. 
His death, I doubt not, has been precious before God, and will one day 
have its effect in the vocation of these people to the Faith, when it shall 
please the Almighty to use his great mercy.’’? 

Of Father Ribourde’s early life we know nothing but what 
we find in the writings of Father Hennepin, and that is little 
enough.’ Father Ribourde was born in France in 1615, the same 


2 Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 161-163. 
Father Membré’s account of Father Ribourde’s death constitutes the second 
part of his little narrative on La Salle’s first expedition. The first part, 
describing his and Father Ribourde’s missionary work among the Illinois 
Indians of the Great Village, has been printed in Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review, Vol. X, p. 380-382. Membré’s narrative was inserted by Father 
Christian Le Clercq, O. F. M., in his Btablissement de la Foy, of which there 
is a translation, First Establishment of the Faith in New France, by Shea. 

3 The only sources we have on Father Ribourde, besides Membré’s 
little narrative, are the writings of Hennepin and the narratives of La 
Salle and Tonti. Of these, Hennepin’s works are the principal source. His 
first book, Description de la Louisiane, was published at Paris in 1683, 
three years after La Salle’s expedition into the Illinois country. There is 
a translation, Description of Louisiana, by Shea. In 1697 there was printed 
at Utrecht, Hennepin’s Nouvelle Découverte d’un trés grand Pays, situe 
dans ’ Amérique and in 1698 at the same city his Nouveau Voyage d’un 
Pais plus grand que ’Europe. What is practically a translation of these 
two works appeared the next year in England in two parts with the cap- 
tion: A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. Thwaites has 
edited the latter in two volumes. It is of particular value to us because 
it contains some very interesting facts about Father Ribourde. Although 
Hennepin’s works are not always reliable, it is not difficult to distinguish 
the true from the false in his writings; and when he speaks exclusively 
of Father Ribourde, he is undoubtedly telling the truth. Most historians 
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year in which Champlain introduced the Franciscan Recollects, 
one of the stricter branches within the Franciscan order, into 
New France as the first missionaries along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. In 1624 the Franciscans invited the Jesuits to come 
to their aid; and in 1629 the English expelled both orders from 
Canada. Among the Abnaki Indians in Nova Scotia or Acadia, 
however, the Franciscans continued to labor as missionaries till 
1633. Meanwhile, in 1632, the Jesuits had returned to Canada. 
The Franciscans were not permitted to come back to their 
former field of labor till 1670. 

Hennepin says of Father Ribourde that he was “the only male 
child and heir of his father’s house, who was a gentleman of 
Burgundy” and that he “had left a very good estate, being heir 
of a noble family of the province of Burgundy.” Renouncing 
both title and wealth, he joined the Franciscan Recollects and 
soon acquired the fame of an extraordinary holiness of life. For 
some time he held the office of novice-master and also that of 
superior. Among those he instructed in the religious life was 
his later companion in America, Father Louis Hennepin. The 
latter says: “That good man had been my master during my 
novitiate in our convent of Bethune, in the province of Artois; 
and, therefore, I had so great a respect for him that I yielded to 
his advice . . . I must own that his example revived my courage 
upon several occasions.” * 

When the Franciscan Recollects were notified in 1670 that 
they could return to New France, Father Ribourde, although 
already fifty-five years of age, at once offered to go to the new 
mission. In May, 1670, he left Rochelle, France, in the company 
of his Father Provincial, the Very Rev. Germain Allart. With 
have discredited especially his later books; but Thwaites says of A New 
Discovery: “In some respects it is the most satisfactory of Hennepin’s 
books.” And elsewhere: “When all is said, we must acknowledge Henne- 
pin’s works to be invaluable contributions to the sources of American his- 
tory; they deserve study, and to this day furnish rare entertainment. We 
can pardon much in our erratic friar, when he leaves to us such monu- 
ments as these” (p. xlii). 

From the French texts in Margry, Melville B. Anderson has made 
English translations of the narratives of La Salle and Tonti: Relation of 
the Discoveries and Voyages of Cavalier de La Salle from 1679 to 1681, 
Official Narrative and Relation of Henri de Tonty. The former is probably 
a compilation by a person other than La Salle who made use of La Salle’s 
letters; while the latter is, as Thwaites says, an apochryphal account. Both 
contain some references to Father Ribourde. 


4A New Discovery, p. i74 f. This part is printed in IU. Cath. Hist. 
Review, Vol. X, p. 127. 
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them were two other Fathers, a deacon and a lay brother. Re- 
turning to France shortly after, the Father Provincial appointed 
Father Ribourde his commissary and the first superior of the 
new mission. He held this office for one term, lasting three 
years. During this time he resided in Quebec and was also con- 
fessor to Governor Frontenac.’ “He restored such missions,” 
writes Shea, “as circumstances enabled him to begin, and guided 
his little flock with such moderation and skill in the troublous 
times on which he had fallen that he acquired the veneration 
and respect of all parties.”* At the close of his term of office, 
he witnessed the consecration of a Franciscan church at Quebec. 
He was succeed in 1673 by Father Eustace Maupassant.’ 

The preceding year (1672) Governor Frontenac had person- 
ally visited Cataroqui, now Kingston, Ontario, where the St. 
Lawrence river widens into Lake Ontario. There he had a pali- 
saded fort erected to facilitate the purchase of furs. It was 
named Fort Frontenac; and Robert Cavalier de la Salle, who was 
soon to become “the prince of French explorers,” was appointed 
its commandant. Father Ribourde was appointed first mission- 
ary of this post, remaining for two years (1673-1675). La Salle 
learned to love and revere Father Ribourde at the fort; and soon 
they became fast friends. 

The year in which Father Ribourde came to Fort Frontenac 
was the memorable one in which Jolliet and Father Marquette, 
S. J., sailed down the Mississippi, exploring it as far as the 
mouth of its tributary, the Arkansas. La Salle now had but 
one great aim in life, and that was to explore the Mississippi to 
its mouth and to claim its vast valley for France. In the inter- 
est of his great plans La Salle made two journeys to France. On 
the first visit he sought the approval of his sovereign, Louis 
XIV, for the proposed undertaking. Not only was he authorized 
to proceed with the expedition; but he was also made an untitled 
nobleman and given the seigniory of Fort Frontenac. In Sep- 
tember, 1675, he was back in Quebec. With him had come Bishop 
Laval of Quebec and a second band of five Franciscans, among 
them Fathers Zenobius Membré and Louis Hennepin. The lat- 
ter, with his confrére Father Luke Buisset, was shortly after sent 

5 First Establishment of the Faith, Vol. Il, p. 71 and 73. 


6 Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 163, note. 
’ First Establishment of the Faith, Vol. II, p. 86. 
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to Fort Frontenac, though at least nominally he held the post 
of preacher in Advent and Lent at the cloister of St. Augustine 
in the Hétel-Dieu, Quebec. Father Ribourde, it seems, then re- 
turned to Quebec, coming back to Fort Frontenac in 1678. 

Meanwhile, in November, 1677, La Salle had set out for 
France a second time in the interest of his great enterprise. On 
July 14, 1678, he again left Rochelle, this time with Henry de 
Tonti,’ the son of a Neapolitan banker, who was to be his chief 
aid. They arrived in Quebec in September, 1678. Thus were 
brought together the intrepid men who were to take so prom- 
inent a part in the famous expedition of La Salle. 

The first missionary who was appointed to accompany La 
Salle’s expedition was Father Hennepin. When La Salle returned 
from France in September, 1678, Father Hennepin was called 
from Frontenac to Quebec and apprised of his appointment; and, 
after being entertained at dinner by Governor Frontenac, he was 
sent ahead to Fort Frontenac. He arrived there about eleven 
o’clock at night “where our Recollect Fathers, Gabriel de la 
Ribourde and Luke Buisset, missionaries, received me with all 
expressions of joy into our house of mission, which we had 


caused to be built the year before, upon the brink of the Lake 
Ontario, near to Fort Frontenac.” * 


II 


La Salle’s plan was to occupy the country through which he 
would pass by building forts at strategic points. The first of 
this chain of forts was to be built at the Falls of Conty, now 
Niagara Falls. In November, 1678 (November 18 to December 
6) La Motte de Lusiére, one of La Salle’s lieutenants, together 
with Father Hennepin and sixteen men, sailed over the waters of 
Lake Ontario to the Falls in a brigantine of ten tons. Going 
ahead of his party, Hennepin was the first white man to view the 
Falls. Late in December La Salle, with about the same number 
of men, followed in “a great barque.” The ship in which La 
Salle had come was lost off shore in a storm; and in February, 
1679, La Salle returned to Fort Frontenac to fetch additional 
supplies. Father Hennepin also went back to Fort Frontenac 

* Being an Italian, “Tonti” seems to be the correct spelling of his 


name; “Tonty” is no doubt a French form. 
* A New Discovery, p. 72. 
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in the spring of 1679. “I was kindly received,” he says, “by 
four missionaries of my own order that I found there, namely 
Fathers Gabriel de la Ribourde, Luke Buisset, Zenobius Membré 
and Melithon Watteaux, all natives of the Spanish Nether- 
lands.””?° 

Some time later, Very Rev. Valentine le Roux, their com- 
missary and superior, came personally from Quebec to Fort 
Frontenac; for he had received express orders from the French 
king to appoint several of his friars as chaplains of La Salle’s 
expedition. Father Hennepin had already been appointed; but 
he was to have two companions. Impelled by an extraordinary 
zeal for souls, Father Ribourde disregarded his age and infirm- 
ity, and offered to go along. Le Clercq writes of the Father 
Commissary, that he came “to regulate what regarded his min- 
istry and put in force the orders and obediences which he had 
expedited in the month of July, by which Father Gabriel was 
named superior of this new expedition, to be accompanied by 
Father Louis Henpin, Zenobius Membré and Melithon Vat- 
teaux; that Father Melithon was to remain at Niagara and make 
it his mission, while Father Luke should remain in the mission 
at the fort.” ™ 

The missionaries and La Salle arrived at Niagara Falls by 
the end of July, 1679. In the meantime La Salle’s men had built 
a stockade at the outlet of Niagara river, which was named 
Fort Niagara; and at the mouth of Cayuga Creek, above the 
Falls, they had built a ship, the first sailing vessel on the upper 
Great Lakes. It was called the Griffon in honor of Governor 
Frontenac’s arms. With La Salle and Hennepin, Father Ri- 
bourde, in spite cf his age, toiled up the rocky path which 
served as a portage around the Falls, and visited these Falls, 
admiring the wondrous sight, of which Hennepin has given us 
the first detailed description. 

Leaving Father Melithon Watteaux at the warehouse above 
the Falls (Fort Niagara), from which station he was to minister 
to the neighboring Senecas, Father Ribourde and his two con- 
fréres embarked with La Salle’s party on the Griffon, August 7, 
1678. They had a pleasant voyage through Lake Erie, the strait 


10 Ibid., p. 98. Father Ribourde was a native of France, not of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 
11 First Establishment of the Faith, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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of Detroit and Lake St. Clair. But on Lake Huron they encoun- 
tered a violent storm. In the straits of Michilimakinac, off 
Point St. Ignace, they cast anchor and were welcomed by the 
Jesuit Fathers who had a mission center here. After a week’s 
rest, the Griffon sailed to Washington Island, off the mouth of 
Green Bay. There it was loaded with precious furs and sent 
back to Niagara on September 18, 1679. It was to return to 
the southern end of Lake Michigan with new supplies. But La 
Salle did not see the Griffon again; it was lost in a storm be- 
tween Green Bay and Makinac.”* 

While Tonti and twenty men had remained at Makinac, La 
Salle and fourteen men had sailed to Green Bay on the Griffon. 
Father Membré, as it seems, stayed with Tonti. While at Green 
Bay Fathers Ribourde and Hennepin were no doubt guests of the 
Jesuit Fathers at St. Francis Xavier Mission. After the depar- 
ture of the Griffon, La Salle and his party sailed in five canoes 
down the Wisconsin side of the lake, while Tonti followed the 
Michigan shore from St. Ignace. 

During this voyage both parties endured great hardships. 
Especially Father Ribourde, who was already sixty-four years 
old, suffered much on the way. Food was scarce and the weath- 
er stormy. On one occasion they had to leap from their canoes 
into the water and carry them on land; otherwise they would 
have been dashed to pieces against the rocks of the shore. Father 
Hennepin took Father Ribourde on his shoulders and carried 
him on dry land. He narrates the incident in the following 
words: 

“We set out the first of October, and after making twelve leagues 
fasting, arrived near another village of the Potawatamis. (The bank was 
high and steep, and exposed to the northeast, which was then blowing and 
increased to such a degree that the waves broke in an extraordinary man- 
ner.)18 These Indians all flocked to the lake shore to receive us and to 
haul us in from the waves which rose to an extraordinary height. The 


Sieur de la Salle, fearing that his men would desert, and that some of them 
would carelessly waste some of his goods, pushed on; and we were obliged 


12 Thwaites, Introduction to A New Discovery, which is a sketch of 
Hennepin’s life. However, for a long time the wreckage of a ship, known 
as “La Salle’s ship,” has been lying at Mississagi strait on Manitoulin is- 
land in Lake Huron. An official Canadian expedition has recently investi- 
one it, and with good reason has come to the conclusion that it is the 

on. 


18 Found only in Margry. 
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to follow him three leagues beyond the village of the Indians, notwith- 
standing the evident peril. And he saw no other alternative to take in 
order to land in safety, than to leap into the water with his three canoe- 
men, and all together take hold of the canoe and its load and drag it 
ashore, in spite of the waves which sometimes covered them over their 
heads. 
“He then came to meet the canoe, which I guided with this man who 
had no experience in this work, and jumping waist high into the water, 
we carried our little craft all at once, and went to receive the other two 
canoes in the same manner as the former. And as the waves breaking 
on the shore formed a kind of undertow, which drags out into the lake 
those who think they are safe, I made a powerful effort and took on my 
shoulders our good old Recollect who accompanied us. And this amiable 
missionary of Saint Francis, seeing himself out of danger, all drenched 
as he was with water, never failed to display an extraordinary cheer- 
fulness.’"14 


Because of the lack of sufficient nourishment as well as the 
fatigue which was the inevitable result of rowing all day long 
in a small canoe on the rough waters of the lake, Father Ri- 
bourde had fainting spells on several occasions. Twice Father 
Hennepin restored him to his senses by giving him some medi- 
cine he had brought along and “preserved preciously.” ** Once 


he thought his superior would surely succumb. He writes: 


“The water being very cold, most of us were sick, and our provisions 
failed us again; which together with the fatigues of rowing, caused old 
Father Gabriel to faint away in such a manner, that I verily thought he 
could not live; however, I brought him again to his senses by means of 
some confection of hyacinth, which I found very useful in our voyage. 
We had no other subsistence but a handful of Indian corn once every four 
and twenty hours, which we roasted or else boiled in water. And yet we 
rowed almost every day from morning till night."’1¢ 

On October 29, they spent some time on the lake shore, and 
Father Hennepin tells us that he and Father Ribourde gathered 
some grapes on a hill in the neighborhood."’ 

Passing the site of the city of Chicago and skirting the south- 
ern extremity of the lake, they arrived at the mouth of the St. 
Joseph river, where Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Michigan, 
are now situated. While waiting for Tonti and the rest of the 

14 A Description of Louisiana, p. 111-12. 

15 Ibid., p. 116. 

16 A New Discovery, p. 128. The hyacinth or jacinth contained in 
Hennepin’s medicine, explains Thwaites in a note, is found in many old 
formulas. It is a precious stone, the silicate of zircon, and was formerly 


thought to possess medicinal qualities. 
171A Description of Louisiana, p. 122. 
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men to arrive, La Salle commenced the building of his second 
fort, Fort St. Joseph or Fort Miami. Fathers Ribourde and 
Hennepin built a small chapel, “a bark cabin,” where they cele- 
brated holy Mass and conducted divine services for the men, 
taking turns in preaching to them after Vespers on Sundays and 
holidays.** Father Hennepin writes: 

“We had made a cabin, wherein we performed divine service every 
Sunday, and Father Gabriel and I, who preached alternatively, took care 
to take such texts as were suitable to our present circumstances, and fit 


to inspire us with courage, concord and brotherly love. Our exhortations 
produced a very good effect, and hindered our men from deserting, as they 


designed.’’1® 

Finally, on November 20, Tonti, whose progress had been im- 
peded by stormy weather, arrived with two canoes, laden with 
stags and deer. Other members of the party were still on the 
way, something which displeased La Salle very much, since he 
feared that some would desert. In fact, six men did desert at 
Fort Miami, and Tonti was sent in search of them. 


I 

Leaving four men in charge of Fort Miami, the reunited 
party, numbering thirty-three men in eight canoes, continued 
their expedition on the feast of St. Francis Xavier, December 3. 
They ascended the St. Joseph river as far as the site of South 
Bend, Indiana. While looking for the portage to the Kankakee 
river, La Salle was separated from his party. Father Hennepin 
went to look for him and finally found him. Father Ribourde 
aided in the search by marking the trees at the portage with 
crosses. Hennepin writes: “We rejoined our party the next day, 
at the portage where Father Gabriel had made several crosses 
on the trees, that we might recognize it.”*° “Father Gabriel 
and I begged the Sieur de la Salle not to leave his party as he 
had done, showing him that the whole success of our voyage 
depended on his presence.” ** How true this was we shall see 
presently. 

Led by a Mohican Indian who was in the party, the pioneer 
travelers carried their canoes and baggage five miles over a 
marshy plain to the source of the Kankakee river. They could 


18 Ibid., p. 133. : 

1° A New Discovery, p. 139. 

20 A Description of Louisiana, p. 140. 
21 Ibid., p. 139. 
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now continue their journey by water, sailing the entire length 
of the Kankakee and then down the Illinois; for, at the point 
where the Kankakee joins the Des Plaines, it forms the Illinois 


river. 

All during December they continued to paddle their way upon 
these rivers, enduring great hardships as they went along. “Most 
of the men,” says Father Hennepin, “were so weary of this labo- 
rious life, that they would have run away if possible, and gone 
to the savages, who were not very far from us, as we judged by 
the great fires we saw in the plain.” * 

On December 28, they arrived at the Great Village of the 
Illinois Indians, some 230 leagues or 575 miles from Fort 
Miami.** The Kaskaskia village, near present Ottawa, which 
had been visited by Father Marquette in 1673 and 1675 and by 
Father Claude Allouez, S. J., in 1677, as well as the other villages 
on the site of what is now Utica, opposite Starved Rock, which 
comprised the Great Village proper, were all lifeless, since the 
Indians were away on their customary hunting trips. After 
gathering their harvest of Indian corn, these Indians were wont 


22 A New Discovery, p. 145 f. (IU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 9.) 

23 The Great Village was not a single village but consisted of several 
villages, each of them the home of a separate tribe of Indians, but all of 
them belonging to the Illinois nation. (Shea in The First Establishment of 
the Faith, p. 117, note.) The main group of villages, comprising the Great 
Village, was situated about two leagues east of the mouth of the Aramoni 
or Vermilion river, a tributary of the Illinois. Since the French league is 
equivalent to two and one-half miles, the Great Village proper must have 
occupied the site of what is now Utica, across the river from Starved 
Rock. In La Salle’s “Official Narrative” we read that the Iroquois, who 
came from the east in September, 1680, encamped themselves on the banks 
of the Vermilion river “within two leagues of the Illinois village.” And in 
his “Relation” Tonti says he crossed the river (the Illniois) when he re- 
turned from the Iroquois to the Great Village. The Kaskaskia village, says 
Shea, occupied a site somewhat apart from the rest, six (four?) leagues 
up the river and two leagues below the mouth of the Pestegonki or Fox 
river, another tributary of the Illinois,—at Twin Bluffs, the next town west 
of Ottawa. (The distance from Utica to Ottawa is only about six leagues; 
and if the Kaskaskia village was two leagues below the mouth of the Fox 
river, it must have been only four leagues distant from the Great Village 
proper. ) 

During the winter the various tribes of the Great Village separated 
and went in different directions on hunting trips; in spring they returned 
to their customary rendezvous, the Great Village. From Father Membré’s 
narrative we learn that the Peoria Indians, who had a camp near present 
Peoria in January, 1680, went north to the Great Village in the spring of 
the same year. 

All the villages comprising the Great Village, including the Kaskaskia 
village, says Shea, were destroyed by the Iroquois in September, 1680. 
When La Salle built Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock in December, 1682, 
the Illinois Indians again settled across from it at present Utica. 
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to put the greater part of it into holes which they dug in the 
ground, and then go a hunting during the winter months, saving 
the corn for the following summer. “However, our necessity 
being very great,” writes Father Hennepin, “and it being im- 
possible to continue our voyage without any provisions . . . M. 
la Salle resolved to take about forty bushels of corn, in hopes to 
appease the savages with some presents.”’ ** 

Sailing on for four days, the whole party went ashore for 
the celebration of New Year’s Day, 1680. All three missionaries 
celebrated holy Mass, and took the occasion to exhort the men 
of the party to loyalty and perseverance. They had just dis- 
covered one of the deserters who had come back to seduce the 
rest.** Father Hennepin writes: “Having wished a happy New 
Year to M. la Salle, and to all others, I thought fit to make a 
pathetical exhortation to our grumblers, to encourage them to 
go on cheerfully and inspire them with union and concord. 
Father Gabriel and Zenobe and I embraced them afterwards and 
they promised us to continue firm in their duty.” ** 

The same day, January 1, 1680, they entered Lake Peoria, 
which is formed by the widening of the Illinois river and which 
Hennepin describes as being “seven leagues long and one broad.” 
Beyond the lake they doubled a point and suddenly found them- 
selves in the midst of an Indian camp with wigwams on both 
banks of the river, numbering about eighty. It was the tempor- 
ary village of the Peoria Indians, one of the Illinois tribes, which 
had been visited by Father Marquette in 1673. The Indians were 
exceedingly frightened at the sudden appearance of the French; 
but La Salle and the missionaries succeeded in gaining their con- 
fidence. 

“Father Zenobe and I,” writes Father Hennepin, “went to 
their cabins. We took their children by the hand, and expressed 
our love for them with all the signs we could. We did the like to 
the old men, having compassion of those poor creatures who are 
so miserable as to be ignorant of their Creator and Redeemer 
. . . (We) discoursed with the chiefs of the Illinois by our inter- 
preter, and told them that we were inhabitants of Canada and 
their friends; that we were come to teach them the knowledge 


24 A New Discovery, p. 153 f. (IN. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 10.) 


25 A Description of Louisiana, p. 155. 
26 A New Discovery, p. 153 f. (IU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 10). 
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of the Captain of Heaven and earth, with several other things 
relating to their advantage.” *" 

Late in the day, however, a certain Monso, one of the chief 
captains of the Mascouten Indians, together with some Miamis 
and other Indian youths, arrived with gifts and did all in their 
power to persuade the Peoria Indians that La Salle and his men 
were enemies.** It took a great deal of tact on La Salle’s part 
to dispel the doubts and distrust with which their minds had 
been filled. Nor did he succeed in regaining the full confidence 
of his Indian hosts. At a feast some days later, one of the 
prominent Illinois Indians made a speech in which he tried to 
dissuade La Salle from carrying out his plan of exploring the 
Mississippi to its mouth by greatly exaggerating the dangers of 
the way. Though La Salle recognized his words to be false, they 
had their intended effect on La Salle’s men. Six of them were 
so frightened, that they ran away during the night. Among 
them were two carpenters, the men he needed most to built the 
ship in which he desired to sail down the Mississippi. And it 
was a difficult task for La Salle and the missionaries to keep the 
rest of the men from deserting. Later the Peoria Indians them- 
selves admitted that their spokesman had not spoken the truth; 
and they excused themselves on the score that he had done so 
“because of the great desire they had to stop amongst them our 
captain and the greycoats or barefoot, as they called the Fran- 
ciscans.” ** 

About the middle of January mild weather set in and the ice 


27 Ibid. 

28 La Salle had many enemies, not only among the English and the 
Indians, but also among his own countrymen, the French. The loss of “the 
great barque” in which he sailed to Niagara Falls and of the Griffon has 
been ascribed to treachery on the part of his own men, who had taken 
bribes. The appearance of Monso, the Mascouten chief, among the Peoria 
Indians on the very day that La Salle arrived in their camp, and the 
efforts of this Har to turn the Peorias against their white guests, were 
likewise due to the machinations of La Salle’s white foes (French or Eng- 
lish); Monso himself told the Peorias “that he was sent by some of the 
Europeans themselves.” (JU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 11). The 
attack of the Iroquois on the Great Village in September, 1680, was in- 
stigated by Dutch and English traders. But La Salle also had a few 
faithful friends; and among them the most faithful were Tonti and the 
two Franciscan missionaries, Fathers Ribourde and Membré. “If the 
projects of La Salle,” writes Shea, “had raised up against him pertinacious 
enemies, they nevertheless drew around him a few faithful and devoted 
friends, and none more conspicuous than the excellent missionary Father 
Membré.” (Discovery and Ezploration of the Mississippi Valley, p. 163.) 

2° A New Discovery, p. 174 f. (10. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 126.) 
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in the river thawed rapidly. La Salle decided to build a fort 
some distance from the Indian camp. They found a suitable site 
half a league below the village; and there they began to build 
the third of La Salle’s chain of forts, Fort Crévecoeur, as well 
as a ship for the Mississippi voyage. On the first of March the 
fort was nearly completed and the ship was half built. 

One of the first buildings in the fort was a little chapel, which 
the missionaries put up with the aid of the workmen.” Father 
Hennepin writes: “We made a hasty lodgment (on the eleva- 
tion selected for the fort) to be ready to defend us in case the 
savages would obstruct the building of our fort; but nobody 
offering to disturb us, we went on diligently with our work. 
Fathers Gabriel, Zenobe and I made in the meantime a cabin of 
planks, wherein our workmen came to prayers every morning 
and evening; but having no wine we could not say Mass.” ™ 
Father Membré tells us that the Indians also came in crowds to 
the chapel at the fort: “From our arrival at Fort Crévecoeur, 
on the 14th of January past, Father Gabriel, our superior, 
Father Louis and myself had raised a cabin, in which we had 
established some little regularity, exercising our functions as 
missionaries to the French of our party and the Illinois Indians, 
who came in crowds.” * 

All three missionaries, however, did not remain at the fort 
very long. “We were three missionaries for that handful of Eu- 
ropeans at Fort Crévecoeur,” says Father Hennepin, “and there- 
fore we thought fit to divide ourselves: Father Gabriel, being very 
old, was to continue with our men; and Father Zenobe among 
the Illinois, having desired it himself, in hopes to convert that 
numerous nation; andI . . . was to go on with our discovery.”™ 

Father Ribourde thus became the chaplain of Fort Créve- 
coeur, the first white settlement in Illinois. Father Membré says 
of him: “Father Gabriel resolved to stay at the fort with the 
Sieur de Tonti and the workmen. This had been, too, the re- 
quest of the Sieur de la Salle, who hoped that by his credit and 
the apparent confidence of the people in him, he would be able 
to keep them in order.” ** 


80 A Description of Louisiana, p. 177. 

31 A New Discovery, p.170f. (IU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 124.) 
82 JU, Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 380. 

88 A New Discovery, p.174f. (IU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 126.) 
% I. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 380. 
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Of his own missionary work among the Illinois Indians Father 
Membré says: “As by the end of February I already knew a part 
of their language, because I spent the whole of the day in the 
Indian camp, which was but half a league off, our Father Supe- 
rior appointed me to follow when they were about to return to 
to their village (the Great Village). A chief named Oumahouha 
had adopted me as his son in the Indian fashion, and M. de la 
Salle had made him presents to take care of me.” * 

Father Hennepin was commissioned by La Salle to sail down 
the Illinois to the Mississippi, gain the good favor of the In- 
dians living on its banks, and explore the northern reaches 
of the great river. At first he hesitated and tried to excuse him- 
self, saying that a disease of the gums obliged him to return to 
Canada. But when his superior, Father Ribourde, persuaded 
him to carry out La Salle’s wish he yielded. “I considered,” he 
says, “that since a man of his age had ventured to come along 
with me in so dangerous a mission, it would look as pusilanimity 
in me to return and leave him.” * At this point in Hennepin’s 
first narrative we find the only record of words spoken by Father 
Ribourde: 

“He begged me to proceed, saying that if I died of this infirmity, God 
would be one day glorified by my apostolic labors. ‘It is true, my son,’ 
said this venerable old man to me who had whitened more than forty years 
in the austerity of penance, ‘that you will have many monsters to overcome, 
and precipices to pass in this enterprise, which demands the strength of 
the most robust. You do not know a word of the language of these na- 
tions, whom you are going to try and gain to God,—but, courage, you will 
gain as many victories as combats!’ Considering that this Father had at 
his age volunteered to come and aid me in my second year (1679) of our 
new discovery, in the view that he had come to announce Jesus Christ to 
the unknown nations, and that this aged man was the only male child and 
heir of his father’s house, who was a gentleman of Burgundy, I offered to 
undertake this voyage to endeavor to go and form an acquaintance with 
the nations among whom I hoped soon to settle in order to preach the 
Faith.”37 


With the blessing of Father Ribourde, Father Hennepin set 
out on his eventful journey, February 29, 1680, in the company 


35 Ibid, 
86 A New Discovery, p.174f. (10. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 127) 
37 A Description of Louisiana, p. 189. 
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of two canoemen, Michael Accau (Ako) and Anthony Auguel."* 
Hennepin describes his leave-taking in these words: 

“Relying myself on the Providence of God, I took my leave of M. de la 
Salle and embraced all our men, receiving the blessing of Father Gabriel 
who told me several things to inspire me with courage, concluding his 
exhortation by these words of the Scripture: ‘Viriliter age, et confortetur 
cor tuum’—‘Act manfully and your heart will be strengthened.’ "s* 


La Salle had come to the conclusion that the Griffon, which 
should have brought supplies to Fort Miami long ago, had per- 
ished on the Great Lakes; and he had decided to journey all the 
way back to Fort Frontenac and personally bring the necessary 
supplies to Fort Crévecoeur. On March 2, a few days after 
Father Hennepin’s departure, he set out for Canada “with three 
men, during which they suffered very much by reason of the 
snow, hunger and cold weather.” 

Before he left, La Salle placed Tonti in command of Fort 
Crévecoeur and told him to visit Starved Rock and ascertain 
whether it was advisable to build a fort there. He himself 
stopped at Starved Rock on his way to Canada and paid a visit 
to Father Membré in the Great Village on the 11th, staying with 
him for a full day. Continuing his journey on foot, La Salle 
chanced upon two of his men on the 13th. They were just re- 
turning from Michilimakinac, whither he had sent them to make 
inquiries about the Griffon. They informed La Salle that no 
word had been received regarding the ship’s fate; and he di- 
rected them to join Tonti at Crévecoeur. 

Meanwhile Tonti had gone to inspect Starved Rock. When 
the two men who had been at Makinac arrived at Fort Créve- 
coeur, they incited their companions to rebellion and won almost 
all of them to their treacherous plot. The hour to strike had 
come at last. Both La Salle and Tonti were absent; and of the 
missionaries only Father Ribourde remained. They could get 
rid of him by pretending to take him to the Great Village; and 
so the good old priest who had so often exhorted them to faith- 


88 Thwaites thinks that, similarly as in the expeditions of Jolliet and 
La Salle, Accau was the real head of the party and Hennepin merely the 
accompanying missionary. But Le Clercq, Tonti and La Salle, all refer to 
Hennepin, who was the educated man, as the leader. It is true that sub- 
sequently La Salle spoke of Accau as the chief man; but, as Shea remarks, 
it was from policy and his motive is easily seen. 

30 A New Discovery, p. 181. (IU. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 128). 

40 Ibid. 
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fulness was taken away in a canoe and shamefully deserted in 
the night. “Two of them,” writes Father Membré, “who were 
conducting Father Gabriel to the Illinois village, where M. de 
Tonti had come on a visit, abandoned the good Father at night 
in the middle of the road.” “ 

Then almost the entire personnel of the fort rose up as one 
man, abandoned the fort, and carried off whatever was of value. 
At Fort Miami the deserters not only robbed but also demolished 
the fort; and at Michilimakinac they stole La Salle’s peltries. 

When Father Ribourde learned what had transpired at Fort 
Crévecoeur, he went to join his confrére and Tonti at the Great 
Village. Of the few men who had remained loyal, Tonti des- 
patched four by two different routes to carry the sad news to 
La Salle. Only six of La Salle’s thirty-three men were now left 
in the Illinois country. “M. de Tonti was left among the Illinois 
with Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, a personage of great merit 
and exemplary virtue, sixty-three (sixty-five) years of age; 
Father Zenobe Membré, a very good and wise monk; M. de Bois- 
rondet, a faithful and intrepid young man; and two other 
Frenchmen,—all so destitute of ammunition that they had but 
three rounds apiece to fire.” “* The latter two Frenchmen were 
L’Esperance, a servant, and Etienne Renault, a Parisian youth. 

During the next six months, from the middle of March to 
the month of September, 1680, Fathers Ribourde and Membré 
devoted themselves uninterruptedly to missionary work among 
the Illinois. As Father Membré had been adopted by Oumahou- 
ha, so Father Ribourde was adopted in Indian fashion by Asa- 
pista, an Illinois friend of La Salle; and in his cabin the aged 
missionary found both food and shelter. The Illinois Indians 
of the Great Village numbered from seven to eight thousand 
souls; and hence the two missioners had a sufficient field for the 
exercise of their zeal. During the summer they followed these 
Indians to their camps and to the chase. Father Membré even 
made a voyage to the Miamis; and thence he visited other tribes 
of the Illinois. He acquired such a knowledge of the Illinois 


41 Ill. Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. X, p. 380. The two men, Petit Blec and 
Boisdardenne, were accused of abandoning Father Ribourde, in the pro- 
ceedings against the deserters. Margry, Vol. II, p. 103, cited by Shea. 

42 Anderson, Relation of the Discoveries and Voyages of Cawalier de 
La Salle, p. 187. 
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language that he could make himself understood on any subject; 
and even old Father Ribourde unraveled their language a little. 
But the missionaries found it very difficult to impart the sublime 
truths of the Christian religion to these Indians, since they were 
materially minded and morally corrupt. The deplorable state 
and blindness of these nations was such that Father Membré 
found it impossible to express it fully. 


MARION A. HABIG 
Chicago, Illinois 





EARLY THEATRE IN THE SPANISH BORDERLANDS 


I 

Through Mexico and into the Spanish Borderlands there 
flowed long ago a mighty river of theatrical tradition taking its 
rise in that union of church and corral which marked the peak 
of Spain’s romantic drama. Dry as the summer beds of South- 
western rivers this river bed has sometimes seemed in the cen- 
turies since. But its markings remain clearly discernable, giving 
to the painted country through which the stream flowed four 
hundred years ago a quality valuabie as it is distinctive. 

For obvious reasons historians of the American theatre have 
paid little heed to the culture in which Southwest literature 
takes deep root. Yet the plain of American literature is a broad 
and fertile land, fed by many streams and as apt to burst into 
luxurious bloom in the great Southwest as it has in the past in 
little New England. It is true that the theatre of America is a 
seedling which to the present time has shown few sport-like 
tendencies. But perhaps more than a little of this adherence to 
its English type has been due to the heavy financial control of 
its forcing center. Slips in soil other than New York show an 
experimental freedom; and the little theatres of Dallas, Pasa- 
dena, and Santa Fe are as well worth watching as those of Pro- 
vincetown or Washington Square. 

The great distinction between the culture of the Southwest 
and that of New England is the same as that between the South- 
west and the South. It is the appreciation and development of 
the theatre by the Spanish churchmen. To their various local- 
ities the Oriental in California, the Indian in New Mexico, the 
Negro in Texas have each contributed a unique racial element. 
Out of San Francisco has come The Yellow Jacket, through Dal- 
las has come The No ’Count Boy, and annually in and around 
Santa Fe occur those dances and ceremonials which pre-date the 
religious drama of the Church. Linking these diverse elements 
together, however, is the chain of Spanish missions stretching 
from Texas to California. Here are the memorials of that rich 
culture which is the common property of the great Southwest. 
The sophistication of the unchurched Cavalier theatre and the 
Puritan suspicion of the theatre are alike foreign to the cultural 
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background of the Spanish Borderlands, where gaiety of song 
and dance was heard at every outpost and festivals were held 
at every mission with appropriate dramatic exercises. 

Historians should be little surprised to find in the South- 
west the record of a play which pre-dates any of those claimed 
as the earliest acted on the North American continent. The 
colorful country between the Gulf and the Pacific was colonized 
during the peak of the Motherland’s great dramatic period. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance Spain had risen to the height of Catholic 
and national consciousness through the expulsion of the Moors 
and the conquest of the New World. The drama which reflected 
this new consciousness was a strangely glamorous blend of 
Moorish color and Spanish chivalry. Ardor of religious devotion 
combined with a punctilious sense of personal honor to produce 
the romantic drama that was Spain’s great national achievement. 
Everywhere the royal banner went the Church went too. And 
everywhere the Church went drama went. 

By 1590 theatres had been fitted up in Madrid. These corrales 
however did not take drama from the church. Lope de Rueda 
is indeed given credit for taking Spanish drama out of the 
church into the public yards and marketplaces. But his riotous 
humor and rich dialect only served immediately to broaden 
drama through the inclusion of types of low life. Church and 
corral were for long competitors in theatre. At the height of 
Lope de Vega’s power he wrote plays for both. 

Between the secular and the religious play of the dynamic 
period of Spanish drama there was in fact little distinction. The 
comedia presented in the theatre was not what is now known as 
comedy, but rather a verse-play in three acts which might have 
either a comic or a tragic effect. Lope de Vega and his fellows 
wrote three kinds of comedia: saint plays, “cloak and sword” 
intrigues, and historical dramas presenting personages of royal 
or high rank. 

To placate the impatience of the unruly Spanish audience, 
which arrived at the theatre hours before the performance in 
order to get seats, the comedia was usually interlarded with 


1 See Montrose Moses, Representative Plays by American Dramatists. 
New York, 1918, 1:5. 

Mary Caroline Crawford, The Romance of the American Theatre. 
Boston, 1925, pp. 19-21. 

Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the 
Beginning to the Civil War. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1923, pp. 4-5. 
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theatrical side-dishes of one sort or another and preceded by a 
loa recited by a member of the company. This loa was a pro- 
logue of purely complimentary and diverting nature. “To throw 
the loa” to the audience was sometimes the task of the leading 
actor; more often in minor pieces this gaining of the audience’s 
good will was confided to the clown. Such a prologue is a nor- 
mal part of Mexican rustic representations along the Rio Grande 
today. Doubtless it is found there for the same reason that it 
was necessary in the theatre of Lope de Vega and Calderon— 
for John G. Bourke has declared that every word of Gautier’s 
description of the theatre of Spain in which the prompter hides 
under a tin roof in order to avoid the potatoes, apples, and 
orange-peel thrown at the actors applies as well to the theatre 
of the Mexican border.’ 

It was but natural that this popular theatre should have its 
effect on the theatre of the church. Many features of the secu- 
lar theatre accompanied the drama transferred to New Spain. 
At the time of the discovery of the New World street perform- 
ances were common throughout Europe. Maypole dances and 
other festival games and gayeties were general. The robust wit 
of the Commedia dell? Arte was soon to spread throughout the 
Mediterranean countries. Religious observances were popular. 
Miracle plays and passion plays were rendered in many places.’ 
And everywhere the boisterous demanding audiences shaped 
their theatre as they experienced it. 

The religious representation of most interest during the 
great dramatic period of Spain was the auto sacramental. The 
auto was at first a strictly religious representation. It was the 
custom to present it before the Holy Sacrament in the principal 
chapel of the cathedral, the play proper being followed by mass, 
sermon, and dancing, and the procession not emerging from the 
cathedral until evening.‘ 

From the hands of Lope de Vega and his followers, at the 
turn of the sixteenth century, this Corpus Christi drama received 
its great development in regularity and brilliance. In the pro- 


2H. A. Rennert, The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de Vega, The 
Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1909, pp. 294, 296. 

Also, John G. Bourke, “Language and Folk-Usage of the Rio Grande 
Valley,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 9:100. 
_ 8% Frederick Starr, “Popular Celebrations in Mexico,” Journal of Amer- 
‘can Folk-Lore, 9:161. 

*H. A. Rennert, Op. cit., pp. 8, 305. 
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cess it grew to enormous proportions. No expense was spared 
in settings, costumes, or presentation. “For the representation 
of El Naufragio de Jonds profeta, at Pasencio in 1578, a large 
stage was built in the square of the city, and upon it a tank was 
constructed sixty feet long and twenty feet wide, which was 
filled with water, upon which a ship floated, with its sails and 
tackle, large enough to hold a number of sailors and passengers. 
. . » The properties on these cars were of pasteboard and were 
made ‘as the poets requested.’ The costumes worn by the play- 
ers were of the richest and costliest silks.” Some idea of the 
costumes may be gained from a description of the auto Job, 
which was presented in Madrid in 1592. “Job is to wear a long 
coat of purple damask and a hat of taffeta, and buskins; God 
the Father appears in a tunic of sateen or taffeta of gold and 
purple, with a cloak of white taffeta.” ° 

Gorgeous indeed became these religious spectacles, and much 
abused by the license of worldly participants. In the beginning 
all expenses had been defrayed by the cathedral chapter. Very 
early strolling players had been engaged for dancing and repre- 
sentations; later, players were often attached to the monasteries. 
By the fifteenth century charge of the Corpus Christi festivals 
had been transferred to the guilds; in 1554, in Seville, at least, 
the expense of the spectacles had been assumed by the city.* 

Originally planned for public celebration of religious observ- 
ances these Corpus Christi dramas eventually were given private 
representations, at command, and at times other than Corpus 
Christi. They were given representation in the theatre. Always 
accompanied by dancing, gradually they assumed an order of 
presentation not unlike that of the secular drama, like the 
comedia being accompanied by prologues and farces. Gradually 
too the sacred procession through the city changed to a rout of 
wild mummery, with such strange figures as giants and serpent- 
women for the amusing and the aweing of the crowd.’ 

Even their insistent opponents within the Church failed to 
curb the autos’ growing freedom. Not until 1765 was there a 
royal decree issued declaring that comedians being unfit and un- 
worthy persons to represent the sacred mysteries the King had 
therefore determined to prohibit all representations of autos 


5 Ibid., pp. 9, 308-09, 311, 301. 
6 Ibid., pp. 4-9. 
t Ibid., pp. 231, 317-19, 52-53, 311, 298. 
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throughout his kingdom and to renew the prohibition already 
placed on comedias de santos.* 

Long before this banning of the strange comingling of holy 
mystery with robbery, clowning, and adultery, the King’s banner 
had been carried across the sea into the Spanish Borderlands 
and with it the Spanish species of entertainment. 


I 

In view of the close union of drama and church in the Span- 
ish Motherland it seems but natural that the first play known 
to have been acted in North America should have been written 
by a Spaniard and performed in conjunction with a religious 
celebration. 

The play was acted on the thirtieth of April, 1598, on the 
river just below El Paso, where Juan de Ofiate had struck camp 
to take formal possession “of all the Kingdoms and provinces 
of New Mexico, on the Rio del Norte, in the name of our Lord 
King Philip.” ® 

It was performed at a time when in the Motherland the 
death of Catherine, sister of Philip the Third, had temporarily 
closed the theatres of Madrid—a period during which the oppon- 
ents of the theatre insistently pressed the claim that comedias 
constituted a threat against the people and the throne: that 
they “fostered habits of idleness and pleasure-seeking in the 
people and turned their minds from warlike pursuits; that the 
banquets, festivals, and comedias were rendering the Spanish 
people effeminate and unfit for the hardships of war, and that 
the King, being obliged to wage war against the enemies of the 
faith, was ill prepared, as a result of the comedias as they are 
now represented in Spain.” On the second of May, 1598, these 
opponents of the theatre actually secured a royal decree prohib- 
iting the representation of comedias. Immediately the comedia 
was memorialized by its friends as “an example, notice, portrait, 
mirror, model, doctrine, and warning of life, whereby prudent 
and docile men may restrain their passions, flee vices, elevate 
their thoughts, and learn virtues by demonstration.” But it was 
April 17, 1599, before these petitions of the city of Madrid moved 
the King to allow again the performance of comedias in theatres 
of the kingdom. Thus two days after the performance in the 

8 Ibid., pp. 260-66, 316-17. 


® “New Mexico Ytinerario.” Pacheco y Cardenas, Documentos inéditos, 
16 :242. .%, 
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Spanish Borderlands of the first play in America it was made 
evident that conservatives in the institution that had fostered 
the theatre had grown to fear the strength of its development.” 

Yet surely the theatre had not yet usurped the place of real- 
ity for the Spanish people. Warlike pursuits still prevailed, the 
lure of the unknown still prompted high adventures. 

In the corrales of Old Spain castanets were clicking in time 
to the enticing tunes of chacona and zarabanda when in 1595 
Juan de Onate set up his banner in the square of Mexico and 
sounded fife and drum to enlist volunteers for the conquest and 
settlement of New Mexico. 

Onate was the scion of a family distinguished for generations 
through services to the Crown in Spain and in Mexico; his wife 
was a descendent of both Cortes and Montezuma II. He had 
been granted extensive privileges in New Mexico. His colonists 
were promised the rank of hidalgo for themselves and for their 
heirs. His expedition was prepared in feudal style. Men of 
means were made captains. Rich men staked their fortunes on 
him gamble. Young men with the splendor of the autos sacra- 
mentales before their eyes and the magic of Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega in their ears swore homage and fealty to this new con- 
quistador, setting up their standards and raising companies at 
their own expense. 

Indian wags had told tales “of a land to the north where peo- 
ple slept under water and wore golden bracelets; of a race of 
unipeds; of giant Amazons on the silver island to the west; of 
a tribe with long ears trailing on the ground, and of another 
nation which lived on smells.” ** Onate wished to explore the 
Buffalo Plains, discover the “Strait of Anian,” open a land route 
to the Pacific, and take a look at the country northeastward 
beyond “Quivira.” With him, to explore and colonize this land 
of the Southwest, went one hundred and thirty soldiers, most of 
them taking their families; a band of Franciscans led by Father 
Martinez; a large retinue of Negro and Indian slaves; seven 
thousand head of stock; and eighty-three wagons and carts for 
transporting the women and children and the baggage. 

Among the young gallants of the party was the poet Captain 
Gaspar de Villagraé, who in his Historia de la Nueva Mezico cele- 


10H. A. Rennert, Op. cit., pp. 206-28. 
11 Herbert E. Bolton, The Spanish Borderlands. Yale University, New 
Haven, 1921, pp. 170-77. 
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brated the adventures of the group in stirring verse: 


“Of arms I sing and of the man heroic... 
Of those brave men of Spain conquistadores.” 


Among them too was the Beau Brummel, Captain Luis de Velas- 
co, who with his suits of satin, Italian velvet, and Chinese flow- 
ered silk, did indeed find himself unfit for the hardships before 
him. And among them was a captain of the guard, Marcos Far- 
fan de los Godos, who, before returning to Mexico with a report 
to the Viceroy, was to lead a portion of the party to the gold- 
fields of Arizona as well as to fight with Villagra and others in 
that historic three-day seige when men and women followers of 
Zutucupan danced naked on the walls of Acoma in defiance of 
the conquering Spaniard."* 

It is Captain Farfan whom Bancroft credits with the play *’ 
which pre-dates by sixty-seven years the first English play re- 
corded as acted in America, and by eight years that French 
masque performed in Acadia in 1606."%* Farfan was forty years 
of age, a native of Seville, son of Gines Farfan de los Godos; 
and in the muster-roll of Onate’s expedition made at the mines 
of Todos Santos January 8, 1598 for the King’s inspector is 
listed as being “of good stature, chestnut-colored beard,” appear- 
ing with his arms and the other things which he declared had 
been given to his soldiers.** 

The play was performed in the evening, after a day of im- 
posing religious ceremonies, which included mass in a chapel 
erected for the occasion, a “learned” sermon by the padre com- 
isario, and the blessing of the royal standard as it was consigned 
to the charge of the royal ensign. Was it a true comedia that 
Farfan wrote for the occasion? History says only that its theme 
dealt with the reception which the Church would receive in New 
Mexico." 


12 Ibid. See also Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Arizona and New 
Mezico, pp. 114, 139, 142-45. 

13 Jbid., p. 127: “an original comedy written by Captain Farfan on a 
subject connected with the conquest of New Mexico.” 

14 Philip Alexander Bruce. Frederick Lewis Gay. “The First Amer- 
ican Play,” The Nation, February 11, 1909. 

15 George P. Hammond, “Official List of the Soldiers who Accompanied 
Onate to New Mexico in 1598, in Alphabetic Order,” Appendix A, “The 
Founding of New Mexico,” New Mexico Historical Review, 2:151-65, 155. 

16 George P. Hammond, “The Establishment of the Colony,” Chapter 
sieeaae Founding of New Mexico,” New Mezico Historical Review, 

:308-24. 
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We may be certain that music sounded and that some of the 
gay brocades packed in the wagons were brought out for the 
representation. It was April and pleasant weather on the Rio 
Grande. Onate and his men were to found a permanent outpost 
for Spain and a colony which after three centuries gives char- 
acter to one of the American commonwealths. They were to 
follow the Canadian into Oklahoma and enter Quivira at Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. They were to explore Arizona and Colorado and 
follow the Colorado River to the Gulf of California. There was 
no forewarning that pleasant April evening that the rewards for 
their services were to be poverty, enemies, and disappointments. 
The “otro” Mexico was not far distant. They began the expedi- 
tion in the grand manner of their race, with prayer and song 
and drama. 

I 

The tradition begun with Farfan’s comedia appears again 
today in the romantic comedies brought to Spanish America by 
traveling companies carrying the theatre of the Motherland to 
its spiritual colonies. Troupes from the theatres of Barcelona 
and Seville bring revue repertoirres to Havana and Mexico," 
Carmen is performed in true Spanish tradition in the playhouses 
of Tabasco,** and plays in Spanish are presented in Santa Fe by 
local Spanish literary societies or by troupes from Mexico, who 
find an enthusiastic welcome for their native tongue in this city 
of the United States on whose narrow streets one hears quite 
as much Spanish as English.” 

But older than this secular theatre and even more deeply 
rooted among the people of the old Spanish colonies is the 
church theatre and its influences. Sixty years before Farfan’s 
play was performed on the banks of the Rio Grande the drama 
had already been introduced into New Spain. The friars early 
realized that the spectacles so beloved in the Motherland would 
appeal just as greatly to the mimetic-minded people of Spain’s 
new colonies. Long before her priests had learned the speech 
of these bronze children of the West the universal language of 
dance and gesture had been employed to speak for the Mother 


1? See Variety, January 29, 1930, p. 2, for account of Latin American 
tour of Souvranie’s Revue Company from the Theatro Comico, Barcelona. 

18 Philips Russell, Red Tiger—Adventures in Yucatan and Mezico. 
Brentano, New York, 1929, pp. 181, 186. 

19 Ruth Laughlin Barker, “Where Americans are Anglos,” North Amer- 
tcan Review. November, 1929, pp. 568-73. 
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Church. But as rapidly as the new languages were learned the 
priests employed them in religious services and dramas, so that 
the converts might participate in these in their own tongue. 
Sahagun is credited with the composition of 365 “canticos” in 
the Aztec tongue, one for every day in the year: little farces 
composed of songs accompanied by gestures and intermingled 
with dialogues. And among both the Spaniards and the Mexi- 
cans themselves he was not without imitators.” 

Of the mediums available for the conveying of the Christian 
message drama was one which was naturally chosen by church- 
men. At the moment of the American colonization miracles and 
mystery plays had reached the height of their European devel- 
opment. Out of the dialogue of the tenth-century “Quem quaer- 
itis” had gradually evolved the Easter and the Passion plays 
which by the thirteenth century were found in Germany, France, 
England, Holland, Italy, and Spain. By their extension and 
from their example miracles and mysteries sprang and devel- 
oped. 

Such drama constituted an excellent instrument of conver- 
sion. The plays provided the most effective possible way to 
present the appealing stories of the Christian faith. Yet in 
spirit they were as native to America as they were to Europe 
and to Asia. The mystery play is a dramatic emergent to which 
intense religiosity naturally gives birth. The symbolic rituals 
of the Pueblo and the Plains Indians of North America are rep- 
resented with no less ecstasy of concentration than the annual 
Persian mystery play which excites millions of Mohammedans 
to frenzied grief and passion.” 

How the sacred drama was used by the Spaniards is shown 
by the records. “In the famous festival of Corpus Christi at 


20 See Auguste Genin, “Notes on the Dances, Music, and Songs of the 
Ancient and Modern Mexicans,” Annual Report Smithsonian Institution, 


1920, Washington, D.C., p. 670. 
M. R. Cole, Introduction to Los Pastores—a Mexican Play of the 


Nativity, Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, New York, 1907, pp. xi-xii. 

21 See “Persia’s Miracle Play,” Review of Reviews, September, 1910, 
42:365. 
Virginia Shropshire Heath, “Dramatic Elementa in American Indian 
Ceremonials,” University of Nebraska Studies, 1914. Lincoln, Nebraska, 


14:377-415. 
Ralph Linton, Series of leaflets on the Pawnee ceremonials. Published 


by Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1922-1923. 
Oliver La Farge, “Plastic Prayers—Dances of the Southwestern In- 


dians,” Theatre Arts Monthly, March, 1930, 14:218-25. 
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Tlaxcala, in 1538,” says Riva Palacio in his México 4 través de 
los Siglos, “an elaborate auto was given, the subject being the 
sin of Adam and Eve.” ** That this was not an isolated appear- 
ance is shown by the recorded presentation of the mystery en- 
titled The Last Judgment. This play, by Father Andres de 
Olmos, was presented in 1540 in the church of Tlaltelolco, in 
the presence of the first viceroy of Mexico, Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, and of Fray Zumarraga, the first archbishop.** 

How effective the cathedral setting must have been in medie- 
val days as a background for this type of religious ceremonial 
Reinhardt demonstrated some years ago in his transformations 
of present-day auditoriums for his presentation of The Miracle. 
It is reported that during the guest matinee of The Miracle given 
for London clergymen in 1912 two low Churchmen left their 
seats while the Prince and the Robber Baron were gambling fo: 
possession of the nun and that the bed episode and the pick-a- 
pack men also were given condemnation. But on the whole the 
crucifix crowning the rood screen the colored windows and the 
swinging lamps, the peal of bells, the Latin intonations, and the 
singing processional created an atmosphere of beauty that stilled 
discussion and won for this reviving of the miracle play the 
appreciation of Protestant as well as Catholic.** 

What place such plays have in the life of a people is shown 
by the hold certain survivals have upon their communities and 
by the spontaneous creation of new mysteries which still occa- 
sionally occurs. 

In England, in the late nineteenth century, Cornwall and 
Worcestershire representations of the Christmas St. George-play 
still rejoiced the inhabitants with fierce combats, revivals of the 
dead, and blissful espousals.** In the West Indies of the same 
time the Christmas holidays were made generally merry for the 
St. Kitts population by music, masking, and “moka jumbic” 
dances which had their origin in Afric forests. But the most 


22 See quotation in M. R. Cole’s Introduction to Los Pastores—a Mezxi- 
can Play of the Nativity. Op. cit., p. xi. 

23 Auguste Genin, op. cit., p. 670. 

24 “The Modern Church ahd Miracle Plays,” Literary Digest, February 
17, 1912, 44:336-37. (In the United States approval of The Miracle was by 
no means general among the Catholic clergy. Ed.). 

28 “A Christmas Play in Cornwall,” Atlantic Monthly, February, 1885, 


55 : 275-78. 
Antoinette Taylor, “An English Christmas Play,” Journal of American 


Folk-Lore, 22:389-93. 
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elaborate performance of the week’s celebration, and one re- 
peated again and again in the streets of the city, was a combat 
between the wonderfully arrayed armies of Philistia and Israel. 
In it a stout negro Goliath in red war-clothes and oakum beard 
was challenged in resounding blank verse by a slight David, who 
trusted not in vain to the powers of a return rubber ball which 
smote the capering Goliath to the ground and caused him to die 
in great muscular agony.** A more modern mystery, composed 
by the pastor of a negro church, is The Visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solomon. This, witnessed in the mountains of 
Virginia one summer in the early years of the present century, 
shows the same riotous rejoicing in the gorgeous materials of 
Biblical lore.** 

In what was once New Spain Biblical and legendary lore 
turned easily to drama. Along the Rio Grande there is still 
evinced the folk tendency to romanticize the real. It is a land 
where experience is immediately translated. Horse-breaking is 
a thing of song. Bandits with five or six dead to their credit 
and an off chance to make it across the border become heroes 
overnight, with broadside ballads reciting their glories in bloody 
crime.** Such a tendency is but the other face of the folk neces- 
sity of symbolizing the abstract. In a land of these tendencies 
the miracle play not only takes hold but persists, century after 
century, sometimes in a distorted form and against the offices of 
the institution which first introduced it. 


WINIFRED JOHNSTON 
Norman, Oklahoma 


26 Alfred M. Williams, “A Miracle-Play in the West Indies,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, 9:117-20. 

27 John M. McBryde, Jr., “A Modern Miracle Play,” Atlantic Monthly, 
August, 1912, 100:266-69. 

28 See J. Frank Dobie, “El Cancion del Rancho de os Almos” and 
“Texan-Mexican Border Broadsides,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
36:192-95, 185-91. 





FRAY JUAN PADILLA 
PROTO-MARTYR OF THE UNITED STATES AND TEXAS 


The sifting of the evidence as contained in the various docu- 
ments that narrate the story of the expedition of Coronado to 
Quivira has revealed many differences of opinion among histori- 
ans as to the location of this mythical city of the plains. In 
attempting a survey for this purpose a knowledge of the country 
by actual observation must be made with source materials in 
hand, otherwise the historian cannot check up the statements 
noted down by the explorers as they pushed their way thither. 
First, it is necessary to ascertain the facts as related by General 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, by Pedro de Castafieda de 
Nacera and Juan Jaramillo, captains of the expedition, and then 
a correct interpretation must be found from a critical examina- 
tion of the information given." 

Hitherto the investigations of James Hervey Simpson in his 
Coronado’s March and of George Parker Winship in his Journey 
of Coronado have been regarded by scholars as yielding a satis- 
factory and highly probable solution of this mooted question,’ 
but careful and critical study of the testimony coupled with a 
reconnaisance of the country described by the explorers was 
made by David Donoghue and the results of his investigation are 
contained in an article entitled “The Route of the Coronado 
Expedition in Texas,”’ published in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (XXXII, pp. 181--192, January, 1929). 


1 Castafieda, Pedro de: Relacion de la jornada de Cibola; Coronado, 
Francisco Vazquez: Relacion del Suceso; Jaramillo, Juan: Relacion de la 
jornada, These are the original sources furnishing the detailed accounts 
of the Coronado expedition and are to be found with translations in the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, which has been 
consulted and followed here. Other texts of the above narratives are 
found in Ternaux-Compans, Henri: Voyages, (See Vol. 9 for French trans- 
lations of Castafieda) Doc. de Indias, Vol. 3, 13, 14, and 19 contain the chief 
Coronado documents. See also Smith, Buckingham: Florida, pp. 147-54, 
pp. 154-63; Hakluyt, Richard: Principal Navigation’, Voyages, etc., Vol. 3; 
Old South Leaflet, Gen. Series, No. 29; American History Leaflet, No. 13; 
Ramusio, Giovanni Battista; Navigationi et Viaggi, Vol. 3, contains Italian 
translations of important original documents not now available elsewhere. 

2 Simpson, J. H.: “Coronado’s March in the Search of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola” in Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the Year 1869; Winship, Geo. Parker: “The Coronado Ex- 
pedition 1540-42” in Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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In this review of the case there are abundant citations from 
all available documents and comparisons of these have been 
made one with the other and with the findings of the two his- 
torians mentioned above. The conclusions reached by Donoghue 
seem most convincing. Instead of designating Kansas or Ne- 
braska as the territorial limit of Coronado’s journey the follow- 
ing route has been traced which corresponds, in almost every 
detail with the descriptions recorded in the original sources: 

“Leaving Pecos (Cicuye) in western San Miguel County, New Mexico, 
the expedition proceeded down the west side of the Rio Pecos for three or 
four days. North of Santa Rosa in Guadalupe County, the course of the 
Rio Pecos turns more to the south but still flows in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. In the vicinity of Santa Rosa the bridge was built. 

An arm of the Liano Estacado extends towards this area and it is 
the divide between the Canadian and the Pecos. This forms the most 
direct and convenient road to the plains from Pecos. Crossing the river 
the expedition made its way to the Llano Estacado, passed through Quay 
County and northern Curry County, New Mexico, and into Palmer County, 
Texas, thence across Castro County to the ravines already identified as 
Palo Duro Cafion and its tributaries, of which Tule Cafion is the largest, 
in Briscoe, Swisher, Armstrong and Randall Counties, Texas. 

In Palo Duro Cafion, or in one or more of its several branches, the 
army camped, and explored the surrounding country. Here Coronado 
selected thirty horsemen and set out for Quivira. 

Jaramillo says Coronado marched to the north, the Relacion del Suceso 
says the course was ‘by the needle,’ and Castafieda states that a detour 
was made towards Florida. Travelling north or northeast across Arm- 
strong and Carson Counties and into Hutchinson County or Potter County 
the river ‘below Quivira’ was reached on Saint Peter and Saint Paul’s Day. 

Jaramillo states that after reaching the river ‘below Quivira’ Coronado 
followed up the north bank towards the northeast to the settlements. In 
Potter, Hutchinson, and Roberts Counties the Canadian flows in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Here then, was Quivira, on the Canadian River near the northeastern 
border of the Llando Estacado in the counties of Hutchinson and Roberts, 
in the Texas Panhandle.” 


Donoghue states in conclusion: “Of this much I am certain: 
the expedition never left the Llano Estacado; Palo Duro Cajfion 
and its tributaries are the only ravines that fit Castafieda’s de- 
scriptions; the salt lakes are found only in the southern Llano 
Estacado; Quivira was on the Canadian or some of its tributary 
creeks at the edge of the plains.” * 











’ David Donoghue: “The Route of the Coronado Expedition in Texas” 
in Southwestern Hist. Quarterly, XXXII, pp. 190-91. See also original texts 
(The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542 by Winship) and compare. 

4 Ibid., p. 192. 
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With this historical and geographical setting and the identi- 
fication of the neighborhood in which Fray Juan Padilla labored, 
the account of his life takes on a new significance for the people 
of the Southwest. 

The expedition of Coronado was inspired by the fascinating 
reports of the wanderings of Alvar Nujiez Cabeza de Vaca and 
the wonderful story of the discoveries of Fray Marcos de Niza. 
Hardly had the latter returned to Compostela in Nueva Galicia 
than the pulpits rang far and wide throughout the realm with 
the startling announcement of the glorious crusade. This kindled 
the ardor of the Spanish nobility in Mexico for exploration and 
settlement of this land of enchantment and glittering treasures 
and it also inflamed the burning zeal of the sons of St. Francis 
for the conversion of souls and the spiritual conquest of the 
various native tribes that roamed the vast unknown wilderness. 
In fact Fray Marcos, although worn and weary by his long and 
hazardous journey to and from Cibola, joined the motley throng 
of over eleven hundred persons that composed Coronado’s ex- 
pedition and with him also set out Fray Juan Padilla, Fray Juan 
de la Cruz and Fray Luis Descalona, all eager to preach the 
Gospel and to spread Christianity among the savages. The 
heroic efforts of De Niza to continue the wearisome journey 
proved of no avail for his health was broken and he was there- 
fore compelled to turn back after Coronado reached Zuni in New 
Mexico. The trials, hardships and sufferings he endured brought 
on paralysis from which he never fully recovered.° 

Fray Juan de la Cruz was advanced in years when he decided 
to join the expedition. Everyone admired his unfaltering cour- 
age in undertaking these toilsome journeys on foot over the 
limitless and forbidding desert wastes that even today are dan- 
gerous for the traveler. He was so highly regarded for his 
saintly life by Coronado himself that the latter gave orders to 
his soldiers that each should touch his hat or helmet whenever 
the name of this holy man was mentioned. He took up his 
labors among the Tiguas Indians at Bernalillo on the Rio 


Grande. 


5 Foik, “Early Catholic Explorers of the Southwest” in MID-AMERICA, 
XII, No. 3, Jan. 1930. See also Bandelier’s article, “Fray Juan de Padilla, 
First Catholic Missionary and Martyr in Eastern Kansas” in American 
Cath. Quarterly Review, XV, pp. 551-65; Mendieta, Fray Geronimo: His 
toria Ecclesiastica Indiana; Torquemada: Monarchia Indiana; Mota-Padilla, 
Matias de la: Historia de la Nueva Galicia; Vetuncurt: Menologia Fran 
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Fray Luis Descalona was a lay brother who selected Cicuye 
now known as Pecos, as his place to serve God. Like the her- 
mits of old or the fathers of the desert he built himself a little 
hut outside the pueblo. Here he tended the sheep which Coron- 
ado had left with him. Though living a life of recollection and 
seclusion, he taught the Indians the Christian religion. The 
greater part of the tribe was attracted by the happy and peace- 
ful life of this humble servant of the Master; but there were 
sorcerers and wizards who bitterly opposed him because they 
felt that his presence and influence would lessen their own power 
among the natives.* 

Fray Juan Padilla, the youngest of the group of missionaries, 
had a wonderful record throughout the entire Coronado expedi- 
tion. He journeyed with Pedro de Tobar to Moqui in the vicinity 
of Grand Canyon; he returned to Zuni; he joined Hernando de 
Alvarado on a thousand mile trip over vast deserts; and he 
accompanied Coronado in his search for the mythical Quivira.’ 

Before taking up these extensive travels and missionary la- 
bors Padilla had held important positions in his community. He 
had been the guardian of the Franciscans at Tulacingo and Za- 
potian.* He was in the full vigor of his manhood when he 
decided to devote the remainder of his life in the unknown north- 
ern wilderness, converting and educating the aborgines in the 
truths of Christianity. 

This heroic soldier of Christ was as strict and exacting in his 
religious life as he was energetic and determined in physical 
daring. He frequently had occasion during the progress of the 
expedition to reprehend and to punish evildoers.’ 

We can gage his stamina amid hardships and privations by 
the fact that he was a pedestrian on every step of his journeys. 
The padre in brown Franciscan habit walked all the way from 
the heart of old Mexico across burning hot and dusty deserts, 
through long stretches of thorny mesquites and prickly cactus, 
climbing up rugged mountains and descending dangerous and 


6 Ibid. 

*The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, cited above, pp. 400, 488, 391, 
594, 571, 579, 592, 529, 534; Alvarado, Hernando de: Relacion de lo que 
Hernando de Alvarado y Fray Juan de Padilla descubrieron in Doc. de 
Indias, III, pp. 511-13; Smith, Buckingham: Florida, pp. 65-66; Boston 
Transcript, Oct. 14, 1893—translation. 

® Mendieta: Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 742; Torquemada: Monarchia, III, 
Pp. 606-11; Vetancurt: Menologia, (ed. of 1871) p. 386. 

® Mendieta: Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 742. 
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precipitous slopes that impeded the steady march of these tray- 
elers north. No sacrifice was too great for this Apostle. He 
would wend his weary way to the end of the earth because he 
craved for the salvation of souls. This was indeed the serious 
purpose that urged him to accompany Coronado on that memor- 
able journey to Quivira. 

The incentives that led the General in quest of this land of 
fantasy were furnished by statements of a captive Indian called 
the Turk, who offered to guide the explorers in search of this 
place with mysterious treasures. His representations made a 
profound impression on the gallant host of adventurers and gold 
seekers. Coronado left the main body of his soldiers on the 
edge of the plains and took with him thirty chosen cavaliers and 
Padre Juan Padilla. “Through mighty plains and sandy heaths,” 
says the chronicler of this journey, “smooth and wearisome and 
bare of wood, they traveled. All the way the plains are as full 
of crook back oxen (buffaloes) as the mountain Serano in Spain 
is of sheep. They were a great succor for the hunger and want 
our people stood in.” 

Again Coronado describes the territory through which they 
traveled in the following manner: “After nine days’ march I 
reached some plains so vast that I did not find the limits any- 
where I went although I traveled over them for more than three 
hundred leagues. . . . I traveled five days more as the guides 
wished to lead me until I reached some plains with no more land 
marks than if we had been swallowed up by the sea, where they 
[the guides] strayed about, because there was not a stone, nor 
a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, nor anything to go by.” *° 

Castafieda, one of the selected group, very graphically de- 
scribes the territory. “The country is like a bowl, so that when 
a man sits down, the horizon surrounds him all around at the 
distance of a musket shot.” ** In another place he states: “The 
country seemed as round as if a man should imagine himself in 
a three pint measure, and could see the sky at the edge of it 
about a crossbow shot from him, and even if a man only lay 
down on his back, he lost sight of the ground.” * 

10 Letter of Coronado to the King, Oct. 20, 1841, in Pacheco y Car- 
denas: Documentos de Indias, III, p. 363; also,, XIV, p. 255. Translation ip 


Winship: The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, pp. 580-83. Quoted by 
Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 

11 Castafieda: Relation de la Jornada de Cibola. See Winship, op. cit» 
p. 527; quoted by Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 

12 Winship, op. cit., p. 543; quoted by Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 
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Coronado in his Relacion de Suceso notes: “It was so dan- 
gerous to travel or to go away from the camp in these plains, 
that it is as if one was traveling on the sea . . . and they are 
so level and have no mountain or prominent landmark that if 
one went out of sight of the camp he was lost... .” This all 
clearly indicates that the country through which they passed 
on their way to Quivira was none other than the Llano Estacado 
(The Staked Plains of New Mexico and Western Texas). This 
firm conviction is also held by R. T. Hill in his Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Texas Region where he emphatically states his 
opinion.** 

It was on account of this lack of landmarks that confusion 
and bewilderment seized the Coronado party, for the Turk had 
seemingly lost his bearings and roamed about aimlessly for 
several days. 

That this treacherous deed was planned by this tricky Indian 
beforehand is gathered from the narrative of Castafieda. The 
scheming Turk in league with the natives of Cicuye had plotted 
the destruction of the explorers. This the captain relates as 
follows: “The General followed his guides until he reached Qui- 
vira, which took forty-eight days marching on account of the 
detour they had made towards Florida. He was received peace- 
fully on account of the guides whom he had with him. They 
asked the Turk why he had lied and had guided them so far out 
of the way. He said that his country was in that direction and 
that besides this, the people of Cicuye had asked him to lead 
them off on the plains and lose them, so that the horses would 
die when the provisions ran out, and they would be so weak if 
they ever returned that they could be killed without any trouble 
and thus they could take revenge for what had been done to them. 
This was the reason why he had led them astray, supposing that 
they did not know how to hunt, or to live without corn, while 
as for gold, he did not know where there was any of it. He 
said this like one who had given up hope and who found that 
he was being persecuted, since they had begun to believe Yso- 
pete, who had guided them better than he had, and fearing lest 
those who were there might give some advice by which some 


18 Ibid, p. 578. 

4 Hill, R. T.: Physical Geography of Texas Region, United States 
Geological Survey, Topographic Atlas of the United States. Folio No. 3, 
Washington, 1900, p. 6. Cited by Donoghue. 
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harm would come to him. They garroted him which pleased 
Ysopete very much because he had always said that Ysopete was 
a rascal and that he did not know what he was talking about and 
had always hindered his talking with anybody. Neither gold 
nor silver nor any trace of either was found among these people. 
Their lord wore a copper plate on his neck and prized it 
highly.” ** 

Fray Juan Padilla returned with the disappointed Coronado 
from the land of the Quivirans. Unlike the cavaliers, the hum- 
ble padre, as was always his custom, trudged along on foot all 
the way back to Bernalillo. Here the missionaries again re- 
solved to devote their lives for the conversion of the Indian 
tribes to Christianity. Father Juan de la Cruz had already 
entered upon his labors among the Pueblos and Fray Luis Des- 
calons remained at Cicuye. Coronado broken in spirit wended 
his weary way back to Compostela; he was treated with con- 
tumely and lost his place as Governor of Nueva Galicia. 

Father Padilla retraced his steps across the vast plains to 
Quivira. He took with him Andres Docampo, a soldier, Lucas 
and Sebastian who were Donados in the Franciscan order, and a 
few Mexican Indian boys. This little band already wearied by 
much travel trudged that long distance on foot until they 
reached the village where Coronado had planted a large cross 
and here Father Juan Padilla established his mission.** 

His influence with the savages soon prepared their minds 
and hearts for the Word of God and these roving children of the 
prairies loved him as a father. The burning zeal of Fray Juan 
Padilla led him to attempt the conversion of the Guas, a neigh- 
boring hostile tribe. The Quivirans had become so attached to 
the kind padre that they were loath to lose his religious minis- 
trations since their enemies were about to derive the benefit. 
But Fray Padilla was determined to go. After about one day's 
travel the padre and his companions met a band of these infuri- 
ated Quiviran Indians on the warpath. He wished to secure the 
safety of everyone but himself. He had yearned for this day 
which was to obtain for him a martyr’s crown. 

The approach of the galloping dusty horde left but little 


15 Castafieda: Relacion de la Jornada de Cibola. See Winship, op. cit., 
p. 509. 

16 Lummis, Chas. F.: The Spanish Pioneers, p. 121. Bandelier, A. F.: 
op. cit., p. 562. Motolinia, Fray: Relation Postrero de Sivola. Translation 
by Winship: op. cit., pp. 566-71. 
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time for action. Docampo, the soldier still possessed his horse. 
The two Donados and the Mexican Indians were fleet runners. 

“Flee, my children,” cried Padilla, “Save yourselves, for me 
ye cannot help and why should all die together. Run!” 

There was a moment of indecision. But as the padre pleaded 
with them again, they seemed to read the thoughts of his heart 
and made good their escape. 

A scene was about to be enacted where one of God’s heroes 
was to make the supreme sacrifice of his life. 

Fray Padilla dropped on his knees and offered his soul to 
his Master and as he prayed the Indians pierced him from head 
to foot with many arrows. Thus died the first martyr of Texas. 

This new triumph of Christianity was carried back to civili- 
zation by his fleeing companions. They too had many tribula- 
tions and hardships. For ten months they were compelled to 
live as slaves, beaten and starved almost to death. Finally after 
many unsuccessful attempts they escaped from the cruel servi- 
tude of these barbarians. Amid the most terrible privations and 
dangers they wandered footsore and forlorn for eight long years. 
They zigzagged across the burning hot sands of the desert for 
thousands and thousands of miles and finally found their way 
to Tampico where they had been given up as lost or killed by 
the savages. They returned weary and broken in health but 
they had accomplished their purpose.** They brought back to 
civilization the glorious story of the martyrdom of Padre Juan 
Padilla, the proto-martyr of the United States and of Texas. 

The other two sons of St. Francis also received martyr’s 
crowns. Father Juan de la Cruz was killed by the Tiguas In- 
dians. Mendieta says, “Of this servant of God little is known 
except that he remained alone in the Pueblo of Siguex where he 
taught the Indians the articles of Faith and practices of Chris- 
tian life. These Indians were very much pleased and gave signs 
of appreciation by embracing him and by other demonstrations 
of good will. Let it be understood that he died a martyr.” ” 
Mota-Padilla shows how he met his death: “Concerning Padre 
de la Cruz we possess these facts: That after having labored 


__ 1" Foik, “Early Catholic Explorers of the Southwest” in MID-AMERICA, 
XII, No. 3, Jan. 1930; Mota-Padilla: Historia de la Nueva Galicia, p. 167; 
Lummis, Chas. F.: op. cit., p. 122; Bandelier: op. cit., p. 564. 

18 Gomara, Francis Lopez de: Historia General de Indias, also his 
Cronica; Herrera, Antonio de: Historia General. 


19 Mendieta: Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 745. 
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in the instruction of the Indians of Tiguex and Coquite he died 
pierced by arrows from those who did not embrace his doctrines. 
He tried to change them from their barbarous customs. He was 
highly esteemed by the chief and other natives because they 
had observed the veneration which the General, the Captains 
and the soldiers had shown him.” *° From the early martyrol- 
ogies and especially in Vetancurt’s Menologia Franciscano we 
learn that his death occurred on November 25, 1542. 

It is very likely that Fray Luis Descalona met his death at 
the hands of the wizards and sorcerers who hated him, for they 
had some apprehensions that his love and friendship for the 
natives might destroy their own magic spell. 

Bandelier pays a sweet tribute to the memory of these mar- 
tyrs: “They were never heard from again. Such is the funeral 
oration simple but pathetic from its very simplicity. Of these, 
the two old monks, Fray Juan de la Cruz and Fray Luis, remain- 
ing alone in the newly discovered land, happy to conclude their 
days there in whatever way it might be, provided it was in the 
service of their Lord and Master and for the honor and glory 
of His Name.” ** 

In contrast to this triumphant and glorious page of our re- 
ligious history we must place also a record of defeat and failure 
which is well expressed by Mota-Padilla: “It was most likely 
the chastisement of God that riches were not found on this 
expedition, because, when this ought to have been the secondary 
object of the expedition and the conversion of the heathen their 
first aim, they bartered with fate and struggled after the second- 
ary; and thus the misfortune is not so much that all these labors 
were without fruit, but the worst is that such a number of souls 
remained in their blindness.” ** 


Paut J. Fork 


St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Texas 


20 Mota-Padilla: Historia de la Nueva Galicia, pp. 167-68. 
21 Bandelier: op. cit., p. 565. 
22 Mota-Padilla: op. cit., Chap. XXXIII, p. 166. 
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FATHER DE SMET’s SIOUX PEACE MISSION OF 1868 AND THE 
JOURNAL OF CHARLES GALPIN 

The career of Pierre Jean De Smet, Jesuit missionary, trav- 
eler, author, and picturesque frontier figure (1801-1873), is an 
important one in the history of governmental dealings with the 
Indian tribes of the West. In the opinion of his biographers, 
Hiram Martin Chittenden and Albert Talbot Richardson, the 
influence he acquired over the Sioux was the greatest ever 
wielded by any white man, and Thurlow Weed, in introducing 
him to President Lincoln, wrote: “no white man knows the 
Indians as Father De Smet, nor has any white man their con- 
fidence in the same degree.” This influence De Smet capitalized 
in promoting relations of amity and peace between Indians and 
whites, his efforts in this direction beginning as early as 1839 
and ending only with his death thirty-four years later. As 
pacificator of hostile Indian groups, the missionary has numer- 
ous successes to his credit, his negotiations in this role having 
been partly private ventures of his own, partly semi-official or 
even Official commissions undertaken at the petition and with 
the support of government. The Sioux were the particular 
recipients of his attentions and his missions of 1867 and 1868 
to various bellicose bands of that powerful tribe were the most 
important he ever discharged in the capacity of peace-maker. 
In 1867 the Secretary of the Interior requested him to proceed 
as “envoy extraordinary” (in the missionary’s words) of the 
government to various disaffected groups of Plains Indians, most 
of them Sioux, and endeavor to “bring them back to peace and 
submission and prevent as much as possible the destruction of 
property and the murder of the whites.” “I have accepted the 
Government’s commission, there being nothing contrary to my 
duties as a missionary, and with the distinct understanding that 
I shall not accept any remuneration for my personal services. 
I prefer to be altogether independent in money matters; my only 
object is to be of use to the whites and still more to the poor 
Indians.”* Father De Smet discharged his commission to the 


: Chittenden and Richardson, Life, Letters and Travels of Father Pierre 
Jean de Smet, 8. J., 1801-1873, 4v.. New York, 1903, 3:860. 
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satisfaction of the government, the Secretary of the Interior 
writing to him: “You will please accept my thanks for the faith- 
ful and efficient manner in which you have discharged the duties 
entrusted to your care.””* 

Though De Smet’s visit of the summer of 1867 had effected 
much good in the way of pacifying the Sioux, it did not leave 
them as a body on friendly terms with the government. There 
were still distinctly hostile groups among them who constituted 
a grave menace to the peace of the frontier. These De Smet 
was anxious to win over and with this end in view he planned 
another visit to the Sioux country in the summer of 1868. He 
had been assured by two intimate friends, Charles Galpin and 
Charles LaFramboise, traders and interpreters at Fort Rice (on 
the Missouri in the present Morton County, North Dakota) that 
the Sioux hostiles would welcome a visit from him. Further, 
he had an assurance from these two traders, who had the entrée 
to all the Sioux bands, that one of them would accompany him 
on his mission of peace. His plan was to proceed to Fort Bert- 
hold or Fort Rice, there organize a small party of friendly Sioux, 
and under their escort proceed with his interpreter (De Smet 
himself was not conversant with Sioux) to the enemy camp, 
which was in command of Sitting Bull as “Generalissimo,” so 
the missionary calls him, of the disaffected bands. As a surplus 
of $923.30 left over from the government allowance for his ex- 
pedition of the preceding year was still in De Smet’s hands, he 
petitioned through General Sherman that a sum be granted him 
to defray the expenses of the new expedition he now had in 
mind. “I shall need an interpreter, a small conveyance for my 
little baggage and provisions, and one man in attendance. On 
such occasions and whilst there is danger of life, wages are 
pretty high.’* De Smet’s request was granted, N. G. Taylor, 
Commissioner of Indian affairs writing to him February 27, 
1868: “Should the amount above stated not be sufficient to meet 
your expenses, the Office of Indian Affairs will see that the 
deficiency is paid upon the presentation of your statement of 
account.’ 

Father De Smet left St. Louis March 30, 1868, in company 
with the members of the government Peace Commission, which 





2 Idem, 1:92. 
8 Idem, 3:893. 
4Idem, 3:897. 
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included Generals Sherman, Sheridan, Harney and Terry, and 
traveled with them by rail by way of Chicago to Omaha and 
Cheyenne, at which latter place he left the party to return to 
Omaha and proceed thence by steamboat to Fort Rice. Here 
he spent two days interviewing friendly Sioux chiefs and making 
preparations for his departure. The enterprise seemed an ex- 
ceedingly rash one to the Indians as well as to the whites, who 
did not hesitate to predict that it would end in tragedy. De 
Smet’s mind, however, had been made up. He had written to 
F. F. Gerard, a Sioux trader, before his departure from St. 
Louis: “My intention is, if I can possibly effect it, to penetrate 
into the interior among the hostile bands. I know the danger of 
such a trip. I have no other motives than the welfare of the 
Indians, and will trust entirely to the kind providence of God.”* 
At St. Louis the missionary had engaged the prayers of “thou- 
sands of little children” and with this supernatural aid he was 
confident of coming through the ordeal unscathed. The escort 
as finally organized consisted of “several of the principle chiefs 
(including Two Bears, chief of the Yanctonais, and Running 
Antelope, Unkapapa chief) and eighty warriors representing 
nearly all the Sioux bands. They went in the double capacity 
of protecting Father De Smet if need were and persuading their 
hostile brethren to listen to him.”* 

As interpreter for De Smet went Charles Galpin, who was 
accompanied by his Sioux wife, and who had behind him long 
years of experience as a trader among the upper Missouri tribes.’ 
“Mrs. Galpin, a convert to our Holy Religion,” writes the mis- 
sionary, “had great influence among all the tribes of her na- 
tion.” She was, witnesses General Stanley, “a good Catholic 
and an excellent person, a striking example of what the influence 
of religion and civilization can accomplish for the welfare of 
the Indian.’”* De Smet and Galpin were close friends, the Jesuit 
interesting himself in the trader’s mixed-blood daughter, who 
was a pupil at a nuns’ school in St. Louis. “I see your daughter 
occasionally at the convent. She is in enjoyment of good health 
and very much beloved and esteemed by the kind and motherly 
ladies of the Academy. I intend to pay her a final visit before 


5 Idem, 3:896. 

6 Idem, 1:94. 

7 Major Galpin, a native of Pennsylvania, was an Indian trader at Fort 
Berthold in 1865 and at Fort Rice in 1868. 

8 Chittenden and Richardson, 4:1585. 
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I leave St. Louis and shall take charge of her commission if she 
has any to send to her good parents.” De Smet to Galpin, 
March 17, 1868.° Galpin died at Grand River, North Dakota, 
in 1870, much regretted by the Upper Missouri Sioux, who re- 
garded him as one of their best friends.*° 

De Smet’s peace expedition set out from Fort Rice June 3, 
1868, and was back at the Fort on the 30th of the same month." 
Its outgoing route was almost due west a distance of approxi- 
mately 350 miles across what is now lower North Dakota and 
into eastern Montana. The route followed roughly the course 
of the Cannonball River to its source, cut the watershed of the 
Little Missouri of the Grosventres and penetrated into the valley 
of the Yellowstone to where the Powder River empties into that 
stream. The Bad Lands region was traversed and much tedious 
journeying experienced. On June 8 scouts were sent out to 
locate the hostile camp, which they succeeded in doing, returning 
on the sixteenth with a deputation of eighteen Sioux warriors. 
On the nineteenth an imposing body of some four hundred or 
five hundred Sioux horsemen, headed by the Black Moon, Sitting 
Bull, the Gall, No Neck, White Gut and other chiefs, met the 
De Smet party to give them welcome and conduct them to the 
general headquarters of the hostiles, which was on the right 
bank of the Yellowstone about four or five miles above the 
mouth of the Powder River in Prairie County, Montana. “The 
Reception the Indians gave us,” De Smet wrote to the Peace 
Commissioners June 25 on his way back to Fort Rice, “was one 
of the grandest I ever witnessed.’"* The council took place on 
the twentieth. “They [the principal men of the hostile camp] 
are all unanimous in testifying that the object of our mission 
has been accomplished. The camp has sent several of their 
principal men who are now with us to make the final arrange- 
ments at Fort Rice.” “The hostile camp was left behind on 
June 21 and on the 30th of June we made our solemn entry into 
Fort Rice where we were received with demonstrations of the 


* Idem, 3:899. 

10 “He [the Log) tells me to write to you that the death of Mr. Galpin 
has left him an orphan, that the only hopes of the Indians were in Mr. 
Galpin and you [De Smet].” Idem, 4:1590. 

11 Fort Rice, the site of which is now a State Park, “was built in 1864 
by General Sully as a military base during his Indian campaign of that 
year. It was the first Federal Fort on the Missouri River within the 
present limits of North Dakota.” WN. D. Hist. Coll., 6:218. 

12 Chittenden and Richardson, op. cit., 3:921. 

13 Idem, 3:920. 
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liveliest joy by the peace commissioners, army officers and thou- 
sands of Indians who were there assembled.” At the peace 
council at Fort Rice, 50,000 Indians being represented thereat, the 
Sioux chiefs and principal warriors were in excellent mood and 
signed the treaty of peace submitted to them. The day follow- 
ing the council, July 3, Generals Harney, Sanborn and Terry, 
representing the Peace Commissioners, addressed Father De 


Smet a joint declaration of thanks: 
Fort Rice, D. T., July 3, 1868 
Rev. P. J. DeSmet, S. J.: 

Dear Sir.—We the undersigned, the members of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission who have been present at the council just terminated at this post, 
desire to express to you our high appreciation of the great value of the 
services which you have rendered to us and to the country by your de- 
voted and happily successful efforts to induce the hostile bands to meet 
us and enter into treaty relations to the Government. We are satisfied 
that but for your long and painful journey into the heart of the hostile 
country, and but for the influence over even the most hostile tribes which 
your years of labor among them have given to you, the results which we 
have reached here could not have been accomplished. We are well aware 
that our thanks can be but of little worth to you, and that you will find 
your true rewards for your labors and for the dangers and privations 
which you have encountered in the consciousness that you have done 
much to promote peace on earth and good will to men; but we should do 
injustice to our own feelings were we not to render to you our thanks and 
express our deep sense of the obligations under which you have laid us. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

With sentiments of the highest respect, 
Your Very Obedient Servants, 
Wm. 8S. Harney, 
Bvt. Mjr.-Gen. & Indian Peace Comr. 
John B. Sanborn, Comr. 
Alfred H. Terry, 
Bvt. Major-General U.S.A. & Comr.15 


The comment of De Smet’s biographers, Chittenden and Rich 
ardson, on his peace-mission of 1868, is as follows: 

“His achievement was one of the most remarkable in the history of 
our Indian wars. He was sixty-eight years old and suffering with bodily 
infirmities which in a few years were to end fatally. He made a journey 
of 350 miles through a rough and unknown country to a large force of 
Indians who had sworn death to any white man who might fall within 
their power. There was no other man who could approach them. Yet 
by virtue of his great reputation among all the tribes, their absolute faith 
in his word and their belief that he had their interests at heart, and, we 


14 Idem, 3:920. 
15 Idem, 3:921. 
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may add, his devout trust in the Lord whom he served, he did this re- 
markable thing, and brought about a peace in the most hateful and difficult 
situation that our Government has been called upon to face in all its 
troubles with the Indians. The commissioners formally acknowledged that, 
but for Father DeSmet, their work would have been a failure.”’1¢ 


Curiously enough, no mention of De Smet’s dealings with the 
Sioux in 1868 is to be found in the Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for that year, nor is reference made therein 
to the meeting of the Sioux chiefs with the Peace Commissioners 
at Fort Rice. 

De Smet’s peace negotiations with Sitting Bull were par- 
alleled at a later period by another Catholic Sioux missionary, 
the Frenchman, Jean Baptiste Marie Genin (1837-1899), whose 
interesting career has been sketched by Linda W. Slaughter, 
“Leaves from Northwestern History,” North Dakota Historical 
Collection, 1:200-292. The efforts of Father Genin, adopted as 
nephew of Black Moon and brother of Sitting Bull under the 
name of the Black Gown, led, according to the writer, “to the 
retirement from the region of North Dakota of Sitting Bull and 
his hordes to the Woody Mountain region in the Northwest, and 
the consequent settlement of the territory of Dakota by the 
whites” (1:273). Genin visited Sitting Bull’s camp after the 
Custer massacre, obtained from him an account of that affair 
and sought (1877) to be authorized to deal with the Indian 
leader in the government’s name, but without result. According 
to Genin’s story as embodied in the above cited article in the 
North Dakota Historical Collection the Chicago Tribune also 
offered to send a representative to Sitting Bull’s camp and in- 
duce him to return with his band to the reservation, stipulating 
that Father Genin was to accompany its representative. This 
offer was likewise declined by the government.’ 


16 Idem, 1:102. 

17 Sitting Bull, (his original and real name was Sitting Buffalo), was 
apparently not a Catholic although sympathetic towards that church. 
“While he [Sitting Bull] had a certain amount of respect for the Protestant 
religion, he feared an occult power in the Catholic Church and his opposi- 
tion to it gave him uneasy qualms. He had once received Catholic baptism 
and the thought of that baptism never forsook him. A certain reverend 
father thinks I am wrong in this, but I am not.” Aaron McGaffney Beebe, 
Ph. D., one-time Episcopalian clergyman, in his drama, Sitting Bull-Custer, 
Bismark, N. D., 1913, p. 45. The Catholic Sioux missionary, Father Genin, 
quotes Sitting Buil as saying to him: “I assure you I am saying my 
prayers every night and morning the best way I know, and I never do 
anything without prayer. I desire to be baptized in the Catholic Religion, 
I and all my children and people.” WN. Dak. Hist. Coll., 1:280. Genin’s 
account implies that Sitting Bull did not actually become a Catholic. 
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The following hitherto unpublished journal of the De Smet- 
Sioux Mission of 1868 became available under peculiar circum- 
stances. Compiled by the interpreter of the peace mission, 
Charles Galpin, and written presumably in his own hand, it found 
its way to one of the Jesuit houses in Belgium, having appar- 
ently been left there by De Smet on the occasion of his last or 
last but one European trip. It remained there until the summer 
of 1924 when it was found (in a collection of De Smetiana) by 
the writer of the present introduction, who with due authoriza- 
tion brought it back to this country where it is now in the 
library of St. Louis University. A comparison of De Smet’s 
journal (Chittenden and Richardson, 3:903-921) of the 1868 
mission with Galpin’s indicates that he drew in several places on 
his interpreter’s account in compiling his own. On the whole 
Galpin confines himself rigidly to a bare statement of facts while 
the missionary’s text, which was carefully prepared for publi- 
cation, shows much literary embellishment. 

The printer’s copy of the journal, accurately typed from the 
original Ms., was prepared by Walter Crane, S.J., A.M., St. 
John’s College, Toledo, O. Except in a few cases the author’s 
punctuation has been preserved. 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


CHARLES GALPIN’S JOURNAL 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3RD 1/68 

Early in the morning we had made every preparation for 
long journey. The Rev'd Father DeSmet then assembled all 
who were to accompany us, formed a circle, then offered one of 
the most impressive and appropriate prayers for the occasion. 
At 7 A. M. we made a start. Besides myself and Father DeSmet 
was an escort of eighty friendly Upper and Lower Yanctonaix, 
Cut Hand, Blackfeet and Unkapapa Indians. After traveling 
twenty-two miles, we formed camp on the north bank of Cannon 
Ball River. The surrounding country is very undulating, but 
is covered with luxuriant grass. The roads were very bad for 
wagons. Some of the party came in with two fine Antelope, a 
welcome addition to our larder. Had quite a shower during the 
day accompanied with wind. At 8 P. M. we were quietly settled 
down. All seemed contented. Some were preparing their 
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couches from the boughs of small cottonwood. Others, prepar- 
ing to give contentment to the inner man, were occupied in cook- 
ing their supper. 
THURSDAY 4TH 

After passing a pleasant night, we soon got everything in 
readiness for another day’s travel. At 6 A.M. we were on the 
move, taking a westerly course. The roads rendered soft by 
yesterday’s rain, made it very heavy for our wagons. Continued 
on, stopping only to allow the animals rest. The Indians would 
then form groups, bring forth the never-forgotten pipe, and enjoy 
the halt, joking, and smoking, among themselves. The face of 
the country, same as yesterday. The frequent showers seemed 
to have put a new dress on the earth, the grass looked as if it 
had new life, and the variety of beautiful flowers “passed during 
the days,” were waving to and fro with the gentle breeze, as 
if kissing their mother-earth rejoicing in a new existence. The 
Indians I kept in advance for the purpose of obtaining fresh 
meat. Were very successful, having killed eight Antelope. They 
could not arrive at a better time. We were just locating our 
camp and were ready to devour anything in shape of eatables. 
Selected a suitable spot to camp twenty-eight miles from our 
last. Water is abundant, mostly found in small ponds and holes. 
The Box Elder, Elm and Wild Cherry is found along the Creeks 
and Rivers. The country is gradually becoming more level as 
we advance. Weather cloudy, some appearance of rain. Our 
Camp is on Three Bute Creek. 

FRIDAY 5TH 

The Indians passed the night councilling among themselves, 
a dispatch having arrived, stating, that provisions had been dis- 
tributed to the families, this causing a great deal of talk. At 
5:30 A.M. we broke Camp. After having gotten fully under 
way, we were overtaken by a heavy rain; it poured in perfect 
torrents. As we were too far advanced to return to our old 
Camp and no wood to be found, we were compelled to pursue our 
way through the flood, to the Sand Butes, making twenty-two 
miles under the most unfavorable circumstances. The Indians 
with their wet robes and blankets, looked more like denizens of 
another world, than human beings, but still cheerful. Two Bears, 
chief of the Yanctonaix, had formed his camp when the wagons 
came up, which was not altogether as desirable a place as could 
be wished, taking the weather in consideration. Running Ante- 
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lope of the Unkapapas, wished to proceed and select a more 
desirable spot. After having some sharp words, Antelope went 
about ore half mile farther and camped. Father DeSmet seemed 
very anxious to learn what was the matter. After having fairly 
settled down for the day, I cheerfully told him all the particu- 
lars. We soon found a plan to settle all difficulties, and give 
satisfaction to all. He had a large kettle of rice boiled and well 
sugared, then called each party to his tent to partake of the 
feast, also gave them a few kind and encouraging words, after 
which they only treated it in a joking manner. The weather 
cleared up in the afternoon. We once more are dry and contented. 
Father DeSmet seems a little fatigued, but, always cheerful. 
Grass and water in abundance. Timber scarce. Our course has 
been due west all day. 


SATURDAY 6TH 


With the dawn we were up, and on our way. Being on the 
very highest of the plauteau, the roads are quite level, the 
weather bids fair to be pleasant, and we are in hopes of making 
a good day’s journey. At 1:30 P.M. we camped on the head 
of Sand Creek, a branch of the Cannon Ball. Innumerable quan- 
tities of antelope were seen in all direction. Our hunters brought 
in ten fine ones. We have every prospect of having a plenty of 
meat, which is a great encouragement to the Indians. Give 
them plenty of meat, and they are happy. Saw the remains of 
large petrified stumps. Had another shower late in the after- 
noon. Our course has been due west. Traveled thirty-five miles. 
Father DeSmet seems more cheerful, and bears fatigue better 
than he did the first two days. 


SUNDAY 7TH 

In consequence of illness of myself, we remained in camp all 
day, much to my regret, for the day being fine we could have 
left several miles between our camps. The young men passed 
away their time in fishing, smoking and sleeping. Two Bears 
made a speech to them, on the great merits of the expedition. 
He spoke most earnestly, that favorable results might ensue. 
And cautioned them in regard to their future course, And said, 
above all things let us do our best to do something while with 
this good man (Father DeSmet) to show him, we are, at least, 
deserving of a portion of his kindness. Let every one of us bear 
in mind, how much we owe him, and how poorly we are prepared 
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to pay, therefore let each and everyone’s thoughts be nothing 
else but peace. Let us act the part of men, and listen to his 
good words. After entertaining us by singing about an hour he 
dismissed his people. Running Antelope made a speech of the 
same nature; but with more enthusiasm, if not equal sincerity. 


MONDAY 8TH 


A little after six we were off again. Yesterday’s rest seemed 
to have revived our spirits, and with the fine weather and brac- 
ing air, we had every hope of passing over several miles. We 
crossed Sand Creek, which is a beautiful little stream. After 
making about thirty miles, we camped at 2 P.M. Father DeSmet 
called a council, he requested that four men should proceed to 
the camp and inform them of our coming, then meet us on our 
way. They coincided with his wishes. The Log, Fire Cloud, 
Little Dog and Setting Crow were the ones chosen. They at 
once made preparations to start in the morning. At our last 
camp, Father DeSmet cut his name on a rock and made the sign 
of the cross, I explained it to the Indians, it pleased them very 
much. The Two Bears then discoursed to his men on the im- 
portance of our mission, and requested them, to relate the words 
of the Medicine Man “Verbatum et verbatum.” Which were as 
follows—viz I have come my brothers among you, as I had 
promised you all last summer and which I also apprised you of 
several times during the winter. I am now with you. I come, 
not as a servant of man, but of God; and, as a servant of him 
my great desire is, to do all good I can to fellow men. Your 
Great Father and the Whites mean you no harm. The president 
wishes peace with all mankind, and I am sure the Great Spirit 
does. Tell your people, the troubles past can easily be settled, 
but, the past must be forgotten, and better and wiser plans 
adopted for the future. The Great men of the Whites, now 
waiting at the Fort to meet with you, are men like yourselves 
and are men of wise minds and deep thoughts, let us then meet 
them as they desire, and have the past troubles veiled: You 
shall have the benefit of my councils, etc. There is no lack of 
water and grass. We traveled over a high and level plateau, 
the soil is sandy with no change in its productions; the same 
varieties of flowers are seen. Wood is scarce. Our hunters still 
bring plenty of fresh meat. Horse-racing was the sport of the 
day with the Indians. 
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TUESDAY 9TH 

We made as early start as usual, and are again blessed with 
fine weather, but with rather heavy roads. As some majestic 
giant to dispute our passage, we could see in the far distance, 
the peaks of the Rain Bute, gradually becoming more distinct 
as we advanced, rising from the banks of the Cannon Ball. It 
derives its name from the vapory appearance it presents to the 
eye. In the distance it resembles masses of clouds, separated 
by partial openings. It was truly a welcome and majestic view 
to us, who had seen nought but one unbroken appearance to all 
the country we had traveled over, or one level sameness that 
was not at all interesting. Today the soil seems more impreg- 
nated with clay, the pools give every indication of it. At 2 P. M. 
we camped within eight miles of Rain Bute, having come due 
west, thirty-two miles. Our delegation to the camp started at 
break of day. A council was held during the night, the Indians 
came to the conclusion that with more men, there is more wis- 
dom, saying or meaning, ten heads are superior to four, there- 
fore, our delegation consisted of the larger number. Our camp 
is quite near if not on the very source of the Cannon Ball River, 
about one hundred and sixty miles from its mouth. Petrified 
stumps and pieces of wood were plentiful, with a good supply 
of Pomice Stone, also, fine specimens of Lava, with every indi- 
cation of recent burnings and crossing out of the lignite beds. 
We made a due west course today, making about thirty-two 
miles. We camped about eight miles from Rain Bute. An amus- 
ing incident occurred, which created some merriment. Blue 
Thunder one of the Indian teamsters, came to the tent with a 
woeful face, announcing his intention to return to the fort. When 
questioned as to this strange proceeding: he stated that, some- 
one had accused him of stealing a leather sack, containing an 
antelope paunch. He seemed very indignant, at having his char- 
acter trifled with. His swollen face did not present a very pleas- 
ing appearance. Anger had changed his countenance. Father 
DeSmet told him that he had seen many an innocent man ac- 
cused wrongfully, and recommended a good night’s sleep, as a 
soother of such wrong. 


WEDNESDAY 10TH 
At our usual hour we were again on our way, taking a direct 
course for Rain Bute, which appeared to be about four miles 
from camp. We reached its base at 10:30 o’clock, having trav- 
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eled at least twelve miles, it being the warmest day of the “Sea- 
son, anyhow the warmest since we left Rice,” we came to a halt, 
after three hours rest we were up and away again. Whilst pass- 
ing the Bute I hurriedly cut my name in the rock, which perhaps, 
may serve as a landmark to the traveler over the vast ocean of 
Prairie. At the base was every indication of iron, it seemed to 
be composed of soft sandstone. I should judge their altitude to 
be about 4,500 feet above the level of the ocean. We found very 
little timber, nothing but the wild cherry and June berry-bush. 
The soil is light and sandy, almost devoid of vegetation. As we 
proceeded on our way the white tops of the Butes of the same 
name gradually became more and more distinct, resembling 
drifts of snow. After a journey of sixteen miles, we camped 
about eight from the Butes, on an open prairie without a tree or 
bush to be seen. Antelope still hold out, daily, since we started 
we have had eight or ten. The Indians used Buffalo Chips in the 
place of wood for their fires. Whilst cooking their meal they 
passed time relating various adventures. Mosquitoes have made 
their appearance for the first time. Another incident occurred 
too, but of more superstitious character than the one of yester- 
day. One young man came to the tent much alarmed. He said 
a drop of blood fell from the heavens upon his hand. Father 
DeSmet explained to him the cause, at which he went away satis- 
fied. As he looked upon it as a bad omen before he knew it was 
a mosquito bite. Some appearance of more rain. 


THURSDAY 11TH 


Six o’clock saw us on our way again, in a dense fog. The 
Two Bears said he was the only man in the party, if not in the 
world, who could travel by night, or in a fog, and requested that 
he should lead the party. If he failed, he would give up his din- 
ner, but on the contrary, he should expect a pot of coffee and as 
many hard-tack as the party could well dispose of. So on we 
went, through the mud, several miles. A slight breeze cleared 
the mist away, and unfolded to our view the White Butes on the 
left, and a beautiful lake between. As we advanced I saw that 
my lake was composed of sand, in the Spring it is covered with 
water. After the water from summer-heats evaporates, it leaves 
a bed of beautiful white sand, which in the distance may be 
taken for water. When the fog had cleared enough we were 
gratified to find the Two Bears had been as good as his word, 
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and brought us to the very desired point. We could see in the 
distance, bodies of timber on the Burning River. It takes its 
name from constant burnings of the lignite beds. The Indians 
say it was burning thirty years ago, just as now. Some of the 
branches of the river head on the west side of White Butes, 
where but little wood is to be found, and water only in mid-sum- 
mer. The main bed is some sixty feet wide, and composed of 
coarser sand, very unlike any we have passed. The surrounding 
hills for miles resemble dilapidated brick kilns. Vegetation of 
the worst order. The country presents a desolate appearance. 
Petrified wood found in great quantities, here and there are 
seen burnt cinders, and great quantities of lava scattered in all 
directions. The Burning River empties into the Missouri de 
Gross Ventre [Little Missouri]. At noon we came to a halt, 
after covering about twenty-two miles due west. The weather 
being warm, we traveled farther than we anticipated at the 
start. Our camp this time is on Box Elder Creek, which also 
heads in the White Butes, and empties into the Missouri de 
Gross Ventre. Our hunting party as lucky as usual, several 
more antelope were brought in. A fine elk jumped out of the 
bushes near us; but made his escape. The White Ghost one of 
the party, who by the way has been one of the prominent ones 
engaged in hostilities against the Whites, and who is considered 
one of the bravest of the tribe, came to the tent in the evening, 
coldly put forth his hand to Father DeSmet, said, “Sir, since 
we left I have been studying you. I have made up my mind that 
you are a great and good man, and withal a very brave one. As 
I have always thought well of the brave, it does my heart good 
to look at you. Hear my intentions.” He spoke a few minutes in 
relation to Indian affairs and the Mission, with great clearness. 
He then shook Father DeSmet heartily by the hand and retired. 
We made preparations for our night’s repose, and followed his 
example. 
FRIDAY 12TH 

We had a good rest and broke camp little earlier than usual. 
At noon we again formed camp on the Little Missouri de Gross 
Ventre, which was quite high from recent rains. The road was 
very good, from our last camp; it graduates to the river; it 
seems to be a natural pass; on the north side it was pretty much 
the same, gradually rising as you advance. The crossing is 
very good. To the south of us, lay a beautiful prairie sur- 
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rounded by high bluffs. A few scattering pines, of a scanty 
growth are seen in different places. The view of the opposite 
hills was indeed sublime, they stretched up and down the stream 
as far as the eye could penetrate. The timber on the river at 
the crossing is thin, but far to the northward could be seen the 
caps of large bodies of pine timber. The river bottom is full of 
quick sands, to its source in the Black Hills, 750 miles. After 
we were fairly settled down for the day, the young braves gath- 
ered in a circle, singing anthems to the spirit of a departed 
friend who was killed on this spot by a Crow Warrior. I will 
relate the story as it was told me. A noted Crow Warrior, “He 
who has lost his mother” by name, was wounded by the Sioux; 
after a desperate fight, he was killed, but not before killing one 
of his enemies, and wounding two others. The remains of the 
Sioux were placed upon a scaffold, as the Indian mode of dispos- 
ing of their dead. The bones of the Great Crow Warrior who 
was for a long time the terror of the Sioux, lie scattered about 
on the ground bleaching in the sun of an enemies’ country. Thus 
have I explained the cause of the singing and mourning. 

Twe Bears, Running Antelope, Mad Bear and several others 
with the Young Rib called at the tent and had a lengthy con- 
versation with Father DeSmet, who told them several anecdotes 
about the Whites, and the wonders he had seen, whilst traveling 
through different countries. It had a very good effect. They 
all shook hands with him before leaving, and bade him feel 
cheerful over his toilsome journey. 


SATURDAY 13TH 


At sunrise we had our animals packed, horses harnessed, 
ready to cross the river. The Indians had to take our baggage 
on their backs, it being too high to allow loaded wagons pass. 
We had no trouble, and in a short time reached the opposite 
bank, and on our winding way through the hills and vales of 
the Missouri de Gross Ventre, we found the ascent much better 
than was expected. After reaching the level prairie, we traveled 
until 11 o’clock, having made only eight miles; then came to a 
halt. Plenty of good grass, but scarcity of water. We were 
able to find just enough for our use. All are anxiously looking 
for the messengers we sent to the Camp; they should be back 
today. The Strong Heart Band gave a feast, and entertained 
us by their singing at the top of their voices. The heat is almost 
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insufferable. Father DeSmet shows more fatigue today than at 
any time before. The country appears more desolate; as far as 
the eye can reach, not a living thing is to be seen; desolation 
reigns supreme. Saw several rattlesnakes, of a bright yellow 
color, between three and four feet long. The sun went down, 
but no news from our party. What can be the matter? 


SUNDAY 14TH 

At 5 o’clock we left our prairie Camp. Traveled over a gently 
undulating plain, which gave it the appearance of a vast ocean 
upheaved by a storm. We could see far to the northward the 
Two Butes called by the Indians “the hills that look at each 
other,” also the Rose Bute towering far into the heavens, with 
the moist or vapor collected around it, looked like vast masses 
of clouds. At 1 P.M. we camped on Little Bear Creek, a fine 
running stream, and well wooded, with Box Elder and Ash. The 
bottoms are wider and richer than any we have seen, covered 
with a most luxuriant growth of grass. This stream from its 
source to where it empties into the Little Missouri, is one hun- 
dred miles. Made thirty miles, weather very warm. Still we are 
anxiously looking for runners, the prairie was set on fire as a 
signal for our whereabouts. Another sun has set, yet we are 
waiting for some news; great anxiety is felt; perhaps the Camp 
has been moved further west, and we not be able to find it. The 
Two Bears spoke for about half an hour, begging them in the 
name of the Great Spirit to not be disheartened, but to take 
courage that the mission was full of the best omens for their 
future welfare. Said he: “Should we fail in assisting this good 
man in the great desire of his heart, which I know is none other 
than to wrench the thorn of hatred toward the whites from our 
bosoms, we would endanger our future peace and happiness. I 
am getting old, and do not fear to die, but one thing I do fear 
that our children after us may suffer for our unpardonable 
faults. The great Father has repeatedly told us he wished us 
well, and has wanted us to make peace. Have we listened to 
his words? Only a portion of us have; the balance seem deaf 
to all that is good. I hope they will hear this time, for some- 
thing seems to tell that this is the last opportunity they will 
have; it is clearly more than we deserve. May the Great Spirit, 
through the wisdom and goodness of this good man, now toiling 
with us, open our ears that we may listen to his words, and our 
country and people be saved.” 
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MonpDaAyY 15TH 

Remained in Camp all day. Sent out runners in different 
directions, hoping to meet some of our party on their return. 
All of them came back without seeing them. We are now appre- 
hensive that the Camp has been moved west to the Powder River 
Mountains. The first deer was killed today. We subsist almost 
entirely on fresh meat. 

TUESDAY 16TH 

Early in the morning we moved on a fork of Beaver Creek, 
there to await the return of our messengers. At 2:30 P. M. we 
were gladened by a sight of them, with eighteen men, sent as 
delegation from their camp which was in Powder River. The 
Chiefs and braves sent word they would meet us with open arms, 
and that since their recollection no one could say they had ever 
treated a peace commission with contempt, or had ever given 
them ought but kind words. Our hearts welcome you. The 
Sitting Bull sent a friendly message to Father DeSmet. All 
were now cheerful. After a short time the delegation formed 
a circle, then sent for Father DeSmet. One of them spoke in 
the name of the Chiefs, who had sent him. Said he: “I am well 
formed by nature, half soldier and half chief. I fear not to meet 
my enemies in the field, in the Camp I fear not. I and my com- 
rades have come to see, and shake you by the hand, and are 
happy to meet you, and hear your good words, though they 
have preceeded you many months, they have made our hearts 
feel glad. I hope you will have the good fortune to hear the 
same, from our people. You shall have water to drink and meat 
to eat, and return with your heart full of gladness. Your com- 
ing seems like a dream. We can hardly realize or understand 
this unexpected meeting. This all I have to say.” They all 
repaired to Running Antelope’s tent where a feast was prepared 
for them. After eating and drinking until dark they sang their 
song of joy. All of this conjured up strange thoughts to me 
in the far off lands of the Dacotahs. Hardly had their voices 
died away ere the howling of the wolf, the hooting of the owl, 
was wafted by the gentle breeze to my ears. A strange medley, 
the only sound breaking the stillness of the tomb. Father De 
Smet procured a fine specimen of the Sage hen. 

WEDNESDAY 17TH 

Broke Camp at 4:30 o’clock, pushed up to the heights that 

divide the waters of the Yellowstone from those of the Little Mis- 
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souri de Gross Ventre. About ten miles from last Camp, from 
these heights we beheld the most desolate country that imagina- 
tion could picture. Away in front, and far below us perhaps 
500 feet not a living creature could be seen to animate the aspect 
of the dreary waste; like the bed of some vast lake, or sea, it 
lay before us. We struck the Cottonwood at its very source, a 
very appropriate name, from the quantities of the timber on it. 
The hills are covered with cedar and some pine, here and there. 
After a hard struggle among the hills we reached the river bot- 
tom, which was covered with cactus; little other vegetation 
could be found. We continued our journey until one o'clock, 
first one side of the bottom, then the other. Timber becomes 
more abundant, and of better growth. Made twenty-five miles. 
Our visitors from the Camp are rather wild, and hardly know 
what to make of our visit. 
THURSDAY 18TH 

At an early hour we were off again, following the Cotton- 
wood until 10 o’clock, then taking a due west course toward the 
Yellowstone. Crossed several streams, tributaries of the Cotton 
Wood River. After twenty-five miles traveling with little or 


no water we were gratified to find ourselves on Sage Creek 
where there was an abundance, with plenty of grass. At 3 P. M. 
we camped on the above mentioned Creek, which is about five 
miles from the Yellowstone River. We are all cheerful, and 
hope to reach the end of our long journey by 10 tomorrow morn- 
ing. Several of the newcomers have gone on ahead to announce 
our coming. 


FRIDAY 19TH 

Started at the usual hour. Had good roads over a high prai- 
rie. About twelve miles from camp we came in sight of Powder 
River; it presented a beautiful view. About 8 miles below it 
empties into the Yellowstone. Our eyes caught sight of a solid 
mass of moving objects. After looking through a glass found 
the objects to be a body of about five hundred warriors, fanci- 
fully dressed in their war costumes. They were headed by Four 
Horns and Black Moon, deputised to meet and welcome us, by 
the Chiefs of the Unkapapa Camp. On we went with our small 
party of braves. We move slowly to within a half mile of the 
main column, when they stopped and went through some of their 
war manoevers, scattering in all directions, then circling around 
the main body, etc. All at once four dashing fellows with their 
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bows and arrows and other arms, came towards us. We halted 
to wait for them. Suddenly they rushed forward as if charging; 
three went straight to Father DeSmet and took him by the 
hand; the fourth merely waved his hand, then dashed passed 
us at full speed. They made a circle of our little band, and re- 
turned to the main body. We unfurled our flag, then resumed 
our march for about one half mile. Were thus met by the broth- 
er of Four Horns and the principal braves, who shook hands. 
They placed themselves in front of us. After a general saluta- 
tion we moved on. They formed a complete guard around us; 
we went to the Camp, which was about four miles distant, in 
complete order. They took us into the very center. Sitting 
Bull ordered our baggage to be put into his Lodge. The curious 
crowd began to swarm around us, the camp soldiers, as they 
were called, were ordered to dismiss them. The Sitting Bull 
said that when he first saw us with the flag his heart fluttered, 
he bade it be quiet, and now he had learned it was the flag of 
peace, he felt and understood. He then told the braves to take 
charge of us, see that we had plenty to eat and drink, and not 
under any circumstances to allow either of us to go far from 
the lodges; also look to the safety of our animals, etc. Mrs. 
Galpin was called to every lodge in the village and was treated 
with great respect and kindness. At sunset the Black Moon, 
Four Horns and Sitting Bull entered the lodge, and ordered 
twenty braves to take the places of the ones that had passed 
the day with us. The three spent the night with us. 


SATURDAY 20TH 


At daybreak they ordered all the lodges to be placed together 
so all could be present at the council. At ten everything was in 
readiness. The Indians began to assemble, and 1 P. M. the Rev'd. 
DeSmet was escorted to a spot in the center where four buffalo 
robes had been spread for seats. The Four Horns and Black 
Moon sat in front of us with their pipes, the Sitting Bull, White 
Gut, Gaul [Gall] and No Neck were seated in front of their war- 
riors, about five hundred in number, the balance of the space, 
about half acre, was covered with men, women and children, in 
all about four thousand. After a great of dancing and singing, 
quiet was restored. The Black Moon then said they were ready 
to hear what the medicine man had to say. After a short and 
appropriate prayer Father DeSmet said: “Friends, I have been 
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trying to see you for the last two years; and this day, through 
the help of God, I now have that pleasure. I hope you will listen 
well to what you hear from my mouth—which speaks the senti- 
ments of my head, which will be entirely upon the importance of 
your making peace with the Whites. This cruel and unfortunate 
war must be stopped, not only on the account of your children, 
but for a thousand other reasons, which the great man [men?] 
‘the President of the Whites has chosen to meet you at Rice’ will 
show. I have come as an adviser, to aid you all I can, knowing 
your Great Father means you well and will help you. I now, in 
the name of the Great Spirit, and in the name of all good, in the 
presence of your chiefs and braves, and all assembled [Ms.?] 
solemnly beseech you, one and all, to bury all your animosities 
against the Whites,—forget the past—and accept the offering 
of peace, which is now kindly sent you. My mission to your 
village is now completed with one exception. I have brought 
you tobacco to smoke, which you will accept, as an assurance of 
the truthfulness of my sentiments. I will now thank you for 
your kind reception of myself and party. And with all my 
heart will I ever pray for your future happiness.” The flag we 
brought was put up in the middle of the circle. He then said: 
“The flag that now stands in the center of this circle is the holy 
emblem of peace. And I am most happy to have it said that it 
is the only one that has ever been carried so far; but on this 
occasion I deemed it most necessary, and now will leave it in 
the hands of your chiefs that you may regard it as a token of 
my sincerity and good wishes for the welfare of the Sioux Na- 
tion. I pray to God you will look upon it as a blessing to your 
tribe, it is to Him you must look to for all blessings, and from 
Him all blessings flow. And while you live let it not be said you 
had evil thoughts; for evil thoughts and doings bring troubles 
in your land. I will always do, as I have always done, continue 
to offer my feeble prayers for your good, but remember peace 
must reign in your land. I will now listen to your words.— 
The Black Moon then arose with pipe in hand, and said: “Lis- 
ten well to what I say,—addressing his people,—raised his pipe 
toward the heavens, pointed it to earth, then said to the Rev'd 
Father, touch it to your lips and let your hand rest after doing 


1 This, according to De Smet (Chittenden and Richardson, 3:910) was 
not a United States flag but a religious banner “with the holy name of 
Jesus on one side and on the other the image of the holy Virgin Mary, 
surrounded with gilt stars.” 
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so, said, this man has come for to meet us, he looks fatigued 
and careworn. I am glad to see him and welcome him with all 
my heart. His words are good and full of meaning and truth. 
He speaks well and everything he says is my heart’s desire, but 
there are many thorns in our bosoms, many sores to heal. Our 
country is desolate and impoverished by a cruel war, which was 
commenced by the Cheyennes and Eastern Sioux. It was forced 
upon us, and now, when we travel over our country, we fre- 
quently see red spots, but they are not the red spots of the 
slaughtered buffalo, but of your fellow comrades, or the White 
man. Our country was full of game but since the war the ani- 
mals seem to detest their native haunts and I believe it is in 
consequence of the smell of human blood that they are driven 
away. Again, the Whites have been cutting our country up with 
roads, and building forts at various places. They frequently 
and unkindly put our people in prison for little or no cause. 
They cut our timber, ruin our country with impunity. I told 
them I did not want annuities, nor would I sell the country. My 
father lived and died here, so would I, and if our white brethren 
would do right we would never have had war. I always liked 
to have goods to trade, but I can’t hear the idea of having the 
country filled with white men. Some are good, a great many 
are bad, and frequently treat us badly. Our people are often 
shot down by travelers over the plains while they were seeking 
food for their families. And for no cause we have been badly 
treated, but of these things past I now hope will be forgotten 
from this day. I will say no more but conclude my remarks by 
thanking you, in the hearing of all my people for the welcome 
news you have so kindly brought. We will accept your tobacco, 
and kind advice, and extend our hands in the presence of the 
Great Spirit and all of you, as the hands of peace.” Then turn- 
ing to the Assembly, “Let the past be forgotten,” and retired. 

The Sitting Bull came boldly forward, and after going 
through the usual ceremonies with great dignity and due respect, 
said: “Father you pray to the Great Spirit for us, I thank you. 
I have often beseeched the kindness of the Great Spirit, never 
have I done so more earnestly than this day, and that our words 
may be heard above and on all the earth. When I first saw you 
coming my heart beat wildly, and I had evil thoughts caused 
by the remembrance of the past. I bade it be quiet—it was so! 
And when on the prairie I shook hands with you and my cousin 
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and sister, I felt changed and hardly knew what to say, but my 
heart was glad and quickly scouted deception. I am and always 
have been a fool and a warrior, my people caused me to be so. 
They have been troubled and confused by the past, they look 
upon their troubles as coming from the Whites and become 
crazy, and pushed me forward. For the last five years I have 
led them in bad deeds; the fault is theirs, not mine. I will now 
say in their presence, welcome father—the messenger of peace. 
I hope quiet will again be restored to our country. As I am not 
full of words I will thank you in the hearing of the Chief and 
braves, for your kindness and willingly accept the tobacco as a 
token of peace, hoping you will always wish us well. I have 
now told you all. All that can be, has been said. My people will 
return to meet the Chiefs of our Great Father, who wants to 
make peace with us. I hope it will be done, and whatever is 
done by others, I will submit to, and for all time to come be a 
friend of the Whites. After shaking us by the hand, he took 
his seat; then turned to his people, and asked if they heard his 
words, how, how, how, was the response. He soon came forward 
again and said he had forgotten two things. One was he wished 
all to know that he did not propose to sell any of his lands to 
the Whites, nor did he wish them to cut his timber, particularly 
the Oak. He loved to look upon the groves of Oak and felt a 
reverence for them. They stand wintry storms and summer 
heats, and like ourselves seem to flourish by them. Shook hands 
again, and sat down, amid the cheers of young and old. After a 
few minutes quiet was restored, and the Two Bears came for- 
ward, and said: “Friends, I heard of the coming of this good 
man months ago and hearing it, was at once ready to welcome 
him to my country on the East side of the Missouri, where I was 
born and raised. As our country is common to all, I have come 
with him not only to see some of the old comrades I traveled the 
warpath with, but to hear you talk, and see how you treat this, 
in my opinion, our best friend. The Whites love and respect 
him, so do I, and my people. I pray to the Great Spirit that I 
may always do so. I wish you to hear what I say, and I mean 
it all. I do not come here to beg you any favors upon the 
strength of our relationship, but I am here with a few of our 
chiefs and braves who represent a large portion of the Sioux 
Nation, some seven hundred lodges, to tell you that our minds 
are made up to follow his advice and be guided by the men sent 
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by the President to accomplish something definite for our future 
good. I have listened with attention to what you have said in 
this, the greatest council ever held in our country. I say the 
greatest, because headed by this best of men and four of the 
great chiefs of the Whites. It cannot mean other than for our 
future good and prosperity. I tell you now, one and all, my 
mind is made up. I shall follow the medicine man’s advice, and 
accept the offering of peace so kindly sent you by our Great 
Father. I was troubled and perplexed with the various reports 
from you for the last two years. Seeing that you all hear and 
having heard you all talk, and treat this party so kindly, I will 
thank you one and all for your wise conclusion. I shall leave 
with a heart full of joy, with hopes you may ever continue to be 
friends with the Whites, and that this cruel war that has so 
long been hanging around us will soon be over. I now thank this 
Good Man, and raise my hands to the Great Spirit that he may 
pity and guide us through our future life.” 


Running Antelope, Unkapapa, spoke as follows: “Friends 
and relations, I have today heard with pleasure your good words 
to this Good Man, who for the last three months has been travel- 
ing for no other purpose than to bring blessings upon our people 
and restore quiet to our country which you all seem to care so 
much for. For my part I have been listening to the good words 
of the Whites for many years and particularly so since the 
troubles are caused more by the Santees than ourselves; but now 
is no time to talk of what has passed, but the time to speak 
about the future. I have seen you many times since our difficul- 
ties and have always talked as I am doing now. On leaving the 
fort I had made up my mind to once more ask you to make peace 
with the Whites, that is why you see me here today. But as the 
request is not necessary you having with your own good will 
acted without need of council, all that now remains for me to 
say is to thank you for the kind attention shown to this medicine 
man and party. As for myself, I am one of you, and can candid- 
ly say that this day’s council has given me more pleasure than 
I have experienced for many years. I return to our Camp at the 
Fort, with a light and glad heart, and when with the men of 
our Great Father I shall talk as you have talked. When all our 
troubles will be settled, which I hope will be soon, then will I 
turn my eyes upon you and watch that you are faithful to your 
promises, made this day before the Great Spirit and the flag of 
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peace that is now, and will be, left here to remind you of what 
you have said to the best friend of your race. Four Horns, 
Black Moon, Sitting Bull, Gaul [Gall], Gut, Bull Owl and all 
others, you have by your words and good promises set an exam- 
ple to all other nations. Now look well to your young men and 
often remind them that the course pointed out by this Good 
Man is the truthful and only safe assurance of our future happi- 
ness. The young men that go with us to meet the Whites shall 
not return displeased. I shall make peace and hope I will never 
break it. 

At this stage the council broke up, and we returned to our 
lodges, amid great shouting, singing and dancing. The very 
earth seemed to tremble. Late in the afternoon we commenced 
putting our little effects into order, preparatory to our departure 
in the morning. The same caution and attention was shown us. 
The Chiefs again passed the night with us. At a late hour we 
were somewhat alarmed by a great yelling and the firing of a 
gun in close proximity to our lodge. On inquiry we found it 
caused by a mule trying to kill a colt. As it could not be driven 
off with clubs they had to use extreme measures; thus the firing 
of the gun which resulted in the death of the mule. The owner 
of the mule, an old woman, came to the scene. After learning 
her loss, set up a mournful cry which more than ever alarmed 
the Camp. After a while the cause of the alarm was known to 
all, when they indulged in a good laugh and sang and enjoyed 
themselves till morning. 

SUNDAY 21sT 


At 4:30 A. M. everything was ready for our homeward jour- 
ney. On informing our entertainer that we were ready to start 
he sent an escort as far as Powder River and accompanied them 
to that point where we halted. After making a short speech he 
reminded his people what he had said he would do the day previ- 
ous, then left us after shaking hands. Traveled until two o’clock 
returning by same road we came. Weather very warm. 


MONDAY 22ND 
Left camp early and crossed over to the Cottonwood. Halted 
at 2 P.M. Very warm, and roads bad, All hands rejoicing to 
be homeward bound. As you [DeSmet] kept record of our com- 
ing back I did not, hence have X [crossed] out the first day's 
start. Truly yours, Galpin 












































NEWS AND COMMENTS 
Joseph Thompson, first editor (1918-1927) of the Illinois 
Catholic Historical Review, subsequently MID-AMERICA, died at 
St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Illinois, June 27, 1930. Burial 
was from the family home, 6323 Wayne Ave., Chicago, funeral 
services were held at St. Gertrude’s church in that city and in- 
terment was at Mr. Thompson’s home town, Alexis, Illinois (near 
Bloomington), where he was born in 1868. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Mary Josephine Thompson, and four daughters, 
Mrs. E. L. Mundy, of Mount Vernon, New York, Mrs. John L. 
Enright, Mrs. Gordon Clark, and Miss Noelle Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson was a lawyer by profession, giving particular 
attention to insurance law, in which he became a recognized 
expert, as was evidenced by his appointment as Illinois State 
Insurance Commissioner, while in 1914 he brought out an im- 
portant volume on Personal Insurance, which was published by 
Loyola University Press. For some years prior to his death he 
had been Assistant Corporation Counsel in the legal department 
of the Chicago Board of Local Improvements, in which post, 
owing to his intimate acquaintance with municipal law, he was 
retained through successive changes of administration. 

Mr. Thompson became interested in his earlier manhood in 
the Knights of Columbus and all through his lifetime was ac- 
tively concerned with the affairs of that great Catholic lay-body. 
Together with other enthusiastic associates he set on foot 
Bloomington Council, K. of C., and became its first Grand Knight, 
in which position he served five successive terms. His activities 
in promoting the interests of the order eventually brought him 
recognition that was state-wide with the result that he was 
elected State Deputy of the Knights of Columbus in Illinois. 
He compiled a history of the order in Illinois, at the time of his 
demise had been editor for a quarter of a century of the Colum- 
bian, organ of the Chicago councils of the Knights, and only a 
few weeks before the end spoke before his own council with a 
vigor which declining health had seemingly done little to impair. 

Apart from his professional interests as legal adviser in in- 
surance and municipal law and his life-long participation in 
Knights of Columbus affairs, Mr. Thompson’s career disclosed a 
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phase which is of particular interest to readers of MID-AMERICA. 
This was his long sustained and effective interest in Illinois his- 
tory, especially on its Catholic side. At a meeting of the Illinois 
State Historical Society in 1917 he presented a paper under the 
caption “The Penalties of Patriotism.” This was a discussion 
of the ill-requited services rendered to the cause of American 
Independence by four great Illinois figures, George Rogers Clark, 
Arthur St. Clair, Francis Vigo, and Pierre Gibault. The im- 
pression made by Mr. Thompson’s paper, which was circulated 
as a reprint, was an excellent one on all sides, and in 1918 Father 
Frederic Siedenburg, S. J., to whose enterprise was due the or- 
ganization of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society and the 
inception of a quarterly review as its official organ, offered him 
the editorship of the new magazine. This he accepted, the 
initial issue of the [Iinois Catholic Historical Review appearing 
in July, 1918. From the first, Father Siedenburg and Mr. 
Thompson made efforts to enlist the best historical talent in the 
service of the Review. As an instance of their success in that 
direction, it may be noted that the initial issue carried an article, 
as encouraging as it was illuminating, on Catholic sources of 
Illinois history from the pen of the late Dr. Clarence Walworth 
Alvord, probably the most outstanding historian which the Mid- 
dle West has produced. Nothing happier could have been written 
to open up to students and readers the possibilities of Catholic 
historiography in the American West and to stress the im- 
portance of the task which the new Review undertook to dis- 
charge. Mr. Thompson’s contributions to the Review, which 
were numerous, fell largely into two groups, one on the career 
of Father Gibault, and the other on Illinois history of the Colo- 
nial Period. In these and other studies from his pen was em- 
bodied much industrious research accompanied by suggestive 
interpretation of the material brought together. In fine, the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review became deeply indebted to 
him for the effective services he lent to it in the pioneer years 
of its career. 


Mr. Thompson’s enterprise in the field of Western history 
was not restricted to the editing of this Review. He found time 
to compile or edit a number of volumes pertinent to the same 
field. On the occasion in 1920 of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the erection of the diocese of Chicago appeared his Arch- 
diocese of Chicago—Antecedents and Developments. In 1923 
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was published the History of the Holy Family Parish, Chicago, 
in the compilation of which important work he collaborated with 
Brother Thomas Mulkerins, S.J. Finally, in 1927, appeared his 
History of the Diocese of Springfield, a large quarto volume 
dealing exhaustively with the story of the Church in that section 
of Illinois. 

It is to be hoped that other Catholic laymen will be led, after 
the example of Mr. Joseph Thompson, to interest themselves 
in mid-western Catholic history and especially in the production 
of written work in that fascinating field. 

To Mr. Thompson’s family Mmp-AMERICA expresses its deep 
sympathy in their bereavement and earnestly solicits the prayers 
of its readers for the repose of his soul. 





Two outstanding episodes in the stirring history of Fran- 
ciscan achievement in Western America of the Colonial Period 
are dealt with in the present issue of Mip-AMERIcA, the career 
of Juan Padilla and that of his less-known fellow religious, Ga- 
briel de la Ribourde. Both are fascinating figures in the story of 
the white man’s advance into the wilderness of the New World 
and both deserve a foremost place in any American Hall of Fame. 
Father Padilla was the first person known to have laid down 
his life for the Faith within the limits of the United States. The 
place of his martyrdom has long been in dispute, depending as 
it does on the view one holds of the exact route followed by 
Coronado’s famous expedition. The weight of scholarly opinion 
has long been on the side of Kansas as the more likely region 
to contain the coveted spot. Recently it has been argued (David 
Donohue in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 1929) that 
Coronado never got beyond the confines of what is now Texas 
and so, availing himself of this apparently soundly established 
view, Doctor Foik, in his contribution to the current MD- 
AMERICA, claims the earliest martyr in the United States for the 
Lone Star State. 

The name of Gabriel de la Ribourde is little known at present; 
when the significance of his career is adequately brought to 
public notice, he will come into his own. He was the first 
minister of the gospel known to have died within the limits of 
Illinois, and, if we except Pére Menard, the exact place of whose 
demise cannot be definitely determined, the first known to have 
died anywhere in the Mississippi Valley. His life was note- 
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worthy for personal virtue and holiness and the Church may 
well be proud that the necrology of her ministers in the Illinois 
country begins with so distinguished a name. It remains only 
that a suitable memorial be erected to his memory on the soil 
which he was privileged to consecrate with his blood. 





The Missouri Historical Review for July publishes an English transla- 
tion of an account of Spanish Louisiana, prepared by, or by order of, the 
Governor, General Estevan Miro, in 1785. As the French maps of the 
region were drawn prior to 1763 and those of Spanish and American ex- 
plorers in the seventeen-nineties, the geographical data contained in this 
account are of value in furnishing contemporary names for rivers and for 
Indian tribes and villages on the Mississippi and its tributaries at the time 
when it was prepared. The original draft is now in the Louisiana Collec- 
tion of the Bancroft Library at the University of California. The editor of 
the document, A. P. Nasatir, has taken pains to identify every name of 
a river, an Indian tribe, or an Indian village that occurs in the text, and 
the footnotes give bibliographical and historical information of interest to 
the student. 


Humphrey J. Desmond contributes to the Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory for June an article with the title “Early Irish Settlers in Milwaukee.” 
The names given by Mr. Desmond are derived from “reliable data.” He 
has traced the living descendants of twenty-one settlers who came before 
1850 and the list includes a number of men prominent in law, commerce, 
newspaper work, and engineering. Among these descendants, whose an- 
cestors settled in Milwaukee, are named: Jeremiah Curtin, the eminent 
linguist; Sir Thomas G. Shaughnessey, president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and Edward Keogh, speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly. James 
Johnson, who came to Milwaukee in 1844, is said to have been the first 
Irish-American physician. John L. Doran, an Irish-American lawyer, came 
the same year. Edward G. Ryan, 1848, became later Chief Justice of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. One reason for the influx of early Irish settlers 
was the closing of the mills in Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1837, and 
there was a western exodus of the employees. It is a well-known fact 
that settlers, emigrating to new tracts of country, tend to follow the 
parallels of latitude that pass through their original place of habitation. 
The reason is that they naturally prefer a climate resembling the one to 
which they are accustomed. Yet the early Irish settlers of Milwaukee, 
who came chiefly from New York and New England, came also “from 
Michigan, Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, and even from points further south.” 
“In 1837 Rev. Patrick O'Kelly was appointed by Bishop Rese of Detroit 
as the first permanent Catholic priest at Milwaukee. He proceeded to 
build a frame church (St. Peter’s).” His successor, Father Kundig, is 
credited with being largely instrumental in securing Milwaukee as the site 
of the first bishopric in Wisconsin. The Germans began to come in 1843 
and formed in 1856 a third, in 1890 more than a fourth, of the population; 
but the influx of many Slavs has reduced this ratio in more recent years. 
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The Irish element, “which figured as 15 per cent of the population in 1850, 
does not now exceed 5 per cent.” In 1847 the number of Catholics, accord- 
ing to an estimate of the editor of a city directory for 1847, was one-half 
of the population; it is now about one-third. The loss of four hundred lives 
in the Lady Elgin disaster of September 6, 1860, most of the passengers 
being Irish-Americans on a trip to Chicago to procure arms refused to the 
Union Guards by the Governor, “was felt for years as a check upon the 
Irish-American life and spirit of Milwaukee.” 

At the head of the enlargement of the Des Plaines River known as 
Lake Joliet there was formerly an elevation on the level plain to the west. 
The part that this hill, called Mount Joliet, has played in Illinois history 
forms the subject of a paper by Robert Knight and Lucius Zeuch, in the 
April number of the Journal of the Illinois Historical Society. Messrs. 
Knight and Zeuch have already given evidence of their competence to 
locate early landmarks of Illinois by the writing of what is perhaps the 
definitive work upon the Chicago Portage, a publication of the Chicago 
Historical Society in 1928. Mount Joliet receives frequent mention in the 
journals of those who, prior to 1848, traversed the course of the Chicago 
Portage Route. Digging of the Illinois and Michigan Canal diverted travel 
and shortened the distance; later the building of railroads led to the razing 
of several hills, including Mount Joliet. Jolliet’s map of 1674 shows the 
hill, which seems to have been near the spot where Father Marquette 
camped in 1675. The hill is shown also on maps of the nineteenth century. 
“Several old settlers can recall the time when a considerable part of it 
still remained, notably Colonel Fred Bennit, of Joliet.” The article is 
illustrated by cuts taken from photographs of the vicinity of Mount Joliet. 
The authors recommend that a beacon light be placed at the spot “to bid 
the voyagers of the new commerce welcome, as ‘Mount Joliet’ did their 
predecessors, whether they come by air, land, or water.” 


The summer number of Michigan History Magazine contains a grace- 
fully written sketch of the history of “Mackinac Island under French, 
English and American,” by Hazel Fenton Schermerhorn. The importance 
of Mackinac Island in the early days to the fur trade explains the tenacity 
with which the British held on to the island, first in the years following 
the Revolution, and again during the War of 1812. The fort, erected by 
them years before and containing guns captured by the Americans from 
Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Burgoyne, was surprised and taken from the 
American Commandant by the British at the very beginning of the War 
of 1812. The earthworks erected by the British to mount their cannon 
are still intact. The author pays a tribute to the Catholic missionaries 
who founded the Mission of St. Ignace, “gentle, self-sacrificing, sainted 
souls,” as she calls them. “There are still glorious old French lilac trees 
growing on the island, trees which were brought by the Jesuit priests and 
planted there.” We hope the writer bases this statement upon reliable 
tradition. 

In the above mentioned issue of the Michigan History Magazine is 4 
paper by the late Clarence W. Alvord, entitled: “The Conquest of St 
Joseph, Michigan, by the Spaniards in 1781.” Professor Alvord was well 
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known to students of Illinois history, especially by his initial volume of 
the Centenniai History of Illinois, entitled, “The Illinois Country, 1673- 
1818” (Springfield, 1920). The article mentioned was originally read by 
Professor Alvord before the State Historical Society of Missouri, and is 
reprinted from the Missouri Historical Review. The usual account of the 
taking of St. Joseph is based upon a paragraph that appeared in the 
Madrid Gazette of March 12, 1782, telling of a Spanish expedition sent out 
from St. Louis on January 2, 1781, by which the post at St. Joseph was 
captured from the English. “Don Eugenio Pierre took possession in the 
name of the King of that place and its dependencies, and of the river of 
the Illinois.” The result of the capture was stated to be that “thereby it 
became impossible for the English to execute their plan of attacking the 
fort of St. Luis of the Illinois; and it also served to intimidate these savage 
nations and oblige them to promise to remain neuter, which they do at 
present.” This announcement had its diplomatic effect in Europe. “When 
in July, 1782, Mr. Jay met the Spanish Minister, the Count d’Aranda, in 
conference, the latter claimed for Spain all the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi.” Professor Alvord adduces evidence not only to discount the 
language of the Madrid Gazette, but to place under suspicion the follow- 
ing accepted accounts: “First, the expedition was sent out by the Spanish 
Commandant at St. Louis; second, that the company was composed of 
Spanish soldiers and Indians; third, that the commanding officer was a 
Spaniard; fourth, that some Englishmen and property were captured; 
lastly, that the country was taken possession of in the name of Spain.” 
On the contrary, he writes: “It is quite evident that the expedition was 
conceived by the Cahokians to revenge the defeat of their frinds who had 
been sent out by De la Balme, and that a second motive was the hope of 
plundering the property which was known to be unprotected at St. Joseph. 
It is equally evident that some of the Spanish militia participated in the 
attack. There is no evidence that the taking of St. Joseph was in ac- 
cordance with instructions from the home government or even from the 
Governor of Louisiana.” (Contributed by William Stetson Merrill, A. B., 
John Crerar Library, Chicago.) 





The publication, begun in a previous issue of the /Ilinois 
Catholic Review, of the proceedings of the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies has been unavoidably interrupted. It is 
resumed in the present issue of MID-AMERICA and the complete 
record of an historic movement in Catholic lay-activity in the 
United States will be thus assured the permanency of print. 
The Thirteenth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies took place at Baltimore, Md., September 27, 28, 29, and 
30, 1914. It opened with solemn Pontifical Mass in the Baltimore Cathe- 
dral. His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons presided. The celebrant of 
the Mass was the Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- 
more. Other Prelates in attendance were Bishops McFaul, Schrembs, 
Muldoon, Canevin, Althoff, Donahue, O’Connell, Cunningham, E. D. Kelley, 
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Currier, and Shahan. The sermon was preached by Bishop Schrembs, who 
said in part: “There is a peculiar fitness in the meeting of the great host 
of Federation representing the united endeavor of millions of Catholics for 
God and Country, in this hallowed spot which is rightly called the ‘Cradle 
of Religious Liberty.’ It was here in blessed Maryland, that the flag of 
religious liberty was first unfurled, while cruel religious persecution was 
the order of the day on every side.” Bishop Schrembs then spoke on the 
many atrocitios committed against the leaders of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and deplored the fact that the secular press has been silent, silent 
as the grave, as to these horrible barbarities. In speaking of Federation 
the Bishop said: “The Federation is not a vehicle for fads put forth by 
irresponsible reformers. It is extremely conservative and holds fast to 
fixed and eternal principles of morality and truth given to us by our 
Blessed Master, Who alone dared to say to a world sunk in misery and 
sin: ‘Come to me all you that labor and are heavily burdened and I will 
refresh you.’ Federation should enlist the warmest sympathy and the 
enthusiastic co-operation of every Catholic layman. It is high time for 
every Catholic to take his stand in the serried hosts of the mighty army 
of truth and to give the best that is in him to the noble cause. This is the 
call of the Federation.” 

At the end of Mass Cardinal Gibbons extended a formal welcome to 
the Federation and said: “I have just returned from Rome where I had 
the distinguished honor of being the first to be given an audience with our 
new Pope Benedict XV. I am happy to say that the Holy Father has 
authorized me to impart in his name the Papal Benediction to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies. I now perform this blessed duty 
imposed upon me by our new Pope.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION HOLDS PUBLIC CONFERENCE 


The Social Service Commission of the A. F. of C. S. held a public meet- 
ing at the Maryland Theatre on Sunday, Sept. 27, 1914, under the direction 
of Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, Chairman. In opening the session Bishop 
Muldoon said in part: “The advance of Catholic social reform has made 
much progress in this country as is evidenced by the numerous social re- 
form and social service organization in the U. S. But truly the Social 
Question is far too great to be grasped by one mind. Its problems are s0 
many and so difficult that no one individual or no one organization can 
correct the evils and remedy the abuses that may be grouped under the 
social question. How well need we draw a valuable lesson from our 
brothers outside of the Catholic fold, who in national movements are ac- 
complishing almost impossible things. The social expression of religion 
can and must be found in national movements. We Catholics are just be- 
ginning to take our rightful place in the country’s forces. The day has 
passed when Catholics can afford to be a mere heap of uncementing sand. 
The opportunity is at hand; we must overcome the spirit of apathy, the 
petty and selfish jealousies. Let us begin today and from this day forward 
the Social Service of the American Federation of Catholic Societies should 
be the bulwark of strength.” 
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The next speaker was Mr. August F. Brockland, representing the 
Central Bureau of the German Roman Catholic Central Verein, who gave 
a most illuminating report of the Central Bureau’s activities. He said that 
the Social policy of the Central Verein differs from ali the present non- 
Catholic systems of “constructive philanthropy” and “social reform” in 
vogue in this country, inasmuch as its aim is nothing less than the re- 
establishment of “that Christian Democracy” of which Pope Leo XIII 
speaks in his great Encyclical.” 


FATHER SIEDENBURG, S. J., SPEAKS 


Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, 8S. J., of the Loyola University of Chicago, 
Ill., reported on the Social Service work done by said University. He 
said: “I believe that the greatest need of the Catholic Church today is a 
lay apostolate for social work. I believe that Catholic social education of 
the poor and unfortunate is demanded in all cities and that the only ade- 
quate way we have of answering the call is by furnishing them with 
people trained by kindly and charitable inclinations for such work. Our 
problem is of such magnitude that the individual worker is absolutely 
inadequate for it. In order to do the work in a modern way the individual 
must do it with scientific knowledge. For that reason I believe that in 
the organization of the Catholic school, where this social service is taught, 
we are doing something practical in social work.” 

Father Siedenburg then presented some interesting statistics about 
the Social Service work of Loyola University. He stated that the first 
special courses of instruction in social work were begun in September, 
1912, when the Loyola University Lecture Bureau was organized to give 
lectures of a popular nature on social subjects. Im April, 1914, a new 
department was created at the University under the title of “school of 
Sociology of Loyola University.” 

Other speakers at the Social Service Conference were: Rev. Edward 
Garesche, S. J., of St. Louis, Mo., on “Sodalities”; Very Rev. F. L. Gassler 
of New Orleans, La., on “Catholic Social Guild”; Mrs. Martha Moore Avery 
and David Goldstein of Boston on the activities of the “Boston School of 
Political Economy” and the “Common Cause Society”; Rev. John B. De 
Ville on “Catholic Colonization Society”; Mr. J. V. Judge of New York on 
“Layman’s Retreats,” stating that the Laymen’s Retreat movement began 
at Fordham, N. Y., in July, 1909; Miss Susan W. Wendell of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on “Business Girls’ Co-operative Club”; Very Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan 
on “Catholic Total Abstinence Union.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Rev. Peter E. Deitz, Secretary of the Social Service Department, gave 
an interesting report which disclosed that 13,450 social service books and 
pamphlets were distributed during the year and that News Letters were 
sent monthly to the Catholics and Labor Press of this country and abroad. 
The Department was in close touch with the American Federation of 
Labor and with the Industrial Relations Commission of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 
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On Sunday Evening Pontificial Vespers took place at the Baltimore 
Cathedral at which Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahue, Bishop of Wheeling, W. Va., 
preached. His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons presided. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 


The first business session was held at the Lyric Theatre Monday. 
Cardinal Gibbons opened the session with prayer. President Chas. I. 
Denechaud, presided, and made his report. He was followed by Mr. 
Anthony Matre, National Secretary, whose report dealt mainly with the 
progress and activities of Federation. The report disclosed that the 
Federation was active in almost every State in the Union, in Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Alaska. Thirty national organizations 
and twenty-seven Catholic institutions were represented as members. 
Among its activities reported were: Crusade against objectionable Plays, 
Films, Post Cards and Pictures—many of which were suppressed because 
of Federation’s protest. 

The fight for cessation of labor on Sundays was successfully carried 
on in several centres. 

The “Literary Test” in the Immigration Bill was objected to. Bibles 
containing calumnious references to Catholics, which were displayed in 
several Observation cars of a Western Railroad, were removed on com- 
plaints of Federation. 

The Louisiana Federation had 500 Catholic books placed in the Public 
Library of New Orleans; the Alleghany County, Md., Federation fought 


against bills introduced for the purpose of taxing churches and inspecting 
convents; the Boston Federation fought bills that advocated lax Sunday 
observance; catalogues of Catholic books were prepared by the Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Grand Rapids, Mich., Federations. 

Mr. Edward Feeney, Chairman of the Committee on Public Morals, 
made a comprehensive report of the activities of his department. 


MEXICAN QUESTION—COMMITTEE SEES PRESIDENT WILSON 


One of the chief topics of the convention was the “Mexican Question” 
and as a result a Special Committee, composed of Rev. Richard Tierney, 
8S. J., Henry V. Cunningham, K.S.G., and J. Whalen, was sent to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to present to the President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of State Federation’s protest on the persecutions in Mexico. 
The resolutions personally presented to President Wilson read in part as 
follows: 

1) Federation denounces the outrages perpetrated against bishops, 
priests and religious men and women in Mexico. Thousands have been 
robbed, tortured, exiled and in many instances brutally murdered—and 
some of these were American citizens. Religious women were subjected 
to the brutal lust of an inhuman soldiery. 

2) We protest against the inexplainable silence of our public press 
concerning these well authenticated outrages. This mighty power for the 
formation of public sentiment and opinion has often made effective appeals, 
even in the case of individuals, as, for instance the Russian Jew-Beiliss, 
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or Miss Stone, the Protestant missionary heid in captivity by Turkish 
bandits. The Mexican outrages have thus far been scarcely mentioned 
by the press. 

3) In the name of sacred religion, which has been ruthlessly attacked; 
in the name of pure womanhood which has been shamefully outraged; in 
the name of humanity whose fundamental rights have been violated; in 
the name of Christian civilization, which is being supplanted by a rule of 
rapine, Just and murder, we most earnestly appeal to our government at 
Washington to do its utmost towards stopping this inhuman persecution 
of just men and women in Mexico. 

4) By reason of the Monroe Doctrine, the civilized nations of the 
world look to the U. S. A. to exercise its great power for the preservation 
and maintenance of the fundamental rights of mankind on the American 
continent. 

We, therefore, must earnestly urge upon the President of the U. S. not 
to recognize in Mexico any government which does not guarantee civil and 
religious liberty in the true sense of the word. 

The gentlemen presenting the foregoing expression from the Federa- 
tion have been delegated to commend it to your earnest consideration and 
to convey to you the kind regards of this body. 

We have the honor, Mr. President, to remain 
Yours truly, 


CHARLES I. DENECHAUD, 
National President 
ANTHONY MATRE, 
National Secretary 


A similar letter was presented by the same committee to Hon. William 
J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 

(The Committee headed by Father Tierney, S.J., Editor of America, 
was cordially received at the White House and had a ten minute audience 
with President Wilson. It also had an hour’s audience with Secretary 
Bryan. The Committee had in its possession absolute facts of outrages 
committed and presented these documents to the above officials. The Com- 
mittee received the assurance that the government will do all in its power 
in behalf of religious liberty in Mexico). 

Under date of October 6, 1914, the Department of State sent the 
following letter to Federation: 

“The Department acknowledges receipt of your letter quoting resolu- 
tions which were adopted on September 29 by the Convention of American 
Federation of Catholic Societies at Baltimore, protesting against outrages 
perpetrated against bishops, priests and religious men and women in 
Mexico and requesting this governments’ good offices in behalf of religious 
liberty in that country. 

In reply you are informed that this government has repeatedly inter- 
posed its good offices in behalf of persons and properties belonging to 
religious orders in Mexico. 

For your further information, the Department of State begs to inform 
you that it despatched a telegram to the Brazilian Minister at Mexico 
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City, requesting him to call to the attention of General Carranza the 
situation of the priests and sisters now at Vera Cruz and to express to 
him the earnest hope of this government that he will be willing to an- 
nounce that the authorities of the Mexican Central Government will not 
countenance or permit any wanton mistreatment of these people, but will 
assure them of adequate protection.” 
ROBERT LANSING 
Counselor of State Department 


Rev. Richard Tierney, S.J., Chairman of Federation’s Mexican Com- 
mittee, under date of October 17, 1914, sent the following letter to Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State: 

“Upon your request I am sending you the following documents: 

Document “A” makes clear the whole contention of the Catholic 
Church in the Mexican affair. I wish to impress upon you once again 
that the relentless was waged against Catholicism is not persecution of 
Catholicism, but a war on religion as such. An assault is made on God. 
This you yourself, Mr. Bryan, gathered from Caballero’s official statement 
which you read in my presence. 

Document “B” is the statement of a man who was a victim of the 
Guadalajara persecution. Bad as it is, it is not as harrowing as a dozen 
other accounts which are in my possession. These statements charge the 
revolutionists with the following crimes: 1) Confiscation of property. 
2) Murder of priests. 3) Torture of priests. 4) Violation of Sisters. 
5) Desecration of churches. 6) The use of altars and sacred vessels for 
unspeakebly base purposes. 7) Conversion of a convent into a brothel. 
8) Attempts to discredit priests by dressing a soldier in Mass vestments 
and photographing him by the side of a nude woman. 9) The garbing of 
a prostitute in a Sister’s attire. 10) Injecting unworthy priests into 
ecclesiastical offices. 11) Placing of a nude woman on the altar of the 
chapel attached to the Jesuit College at Saltillo. 12) Continual inter- 
ference with liberty of worship. 13) The official denial of God’s existence 
on the part of Caballero. These and many other outrages are authentic. 

What now does Federation ask: First, a sincere attempt to rescue 
the Sisters and Priests marooned at Vera Cruz. Second, recognition of 
no government which does not grant real freedom of worship. 

Respectfully, 
R. H. TIERNEY, 8S. J. 
Chairman of the Committee of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies” 


At the afternoon session of Monday, brief addresses were delivered 
by Bishops Schrembs, Donahue, and Althoff. Bishop Althoff said in part: 
“The record we have heard of Federation this morning of the great deeds 
achieved during the past twelve months is a most remarkable one. We 
must assert our rights and the sooner we do so the better it will be for 
us, for mankind and for our country. There are grave questions before us 
and while continuing our devotion to our Church we must et the same 
time look to our own interests as regards the country in which we live. 
Do not let our opponents think that we are under any obligation to them 
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for the privilege of being here in these United States. (Applause.) We 
know that we are all related to Christopher Columbus, to Marquette and 
to all the great men who discovered this country and labored for the 
progress of civilization here; and we want our opponents to understand 
this, that we have a right to be here and to do what we are doing for the 
Church and for our country.” 

Addresses were also made by Father Hughes of the Catholic Indian 
Bureau, Rev. Henry Westropp, 8.J., and Rev. Philip Gordon, an Indian 
priest of the Chippewa tribe. Father Gordon said: “Archbishop Bonzano 
once said, “The glory of the Church in America is her Indian Mission 
record which is written in tse blood of her martyrs,’ and yet today in the 
U. S.—a land of plenty—the Indian missions are languishing for want of 
financial support. Your sentiments I am sure are the sentiments of every 
true Catholic American, that you glory in the success of the missions, of 
their schools, and of the efforts and fruits of the sturdy old missionaries, 
heroic soldiers of the Cross.” 

Another address was delivered by Mr. F. Immekus of Pittsburg, Pa., 
on the “Re-mailing of Catholic Papers.” 


TUESDAY SESSION 


On Tuesday morning the convention listened to reports made by offi- 
cers of branch Federations. Messages of greeting from all parts of the 
world were read. Mr. C. I. Denechaud then introduced Mr. E. Allen Frost, 
who with Mr. J. H. Shoemaker of Washington and Mr. Barney Link of 


New York represented the “Poster and Printers Association of the United 
States and Canada.” Mr. Frost spoke of the work of the Poster and 
Printers Association of the U. S. and Canada, which organization had en- 
dorsed Federation's Crusade on objectionabie posters. The Association was 
co-operating with Federation, and to show its approval of the crusade 
against objectionable posters, the Association had gotten out four uplifting 
posters representing “The Nativity,” “Christ Blessing Little Children,” 
“President Grant,” “The Boy Scouts.” These posters were displayed in 
the Convention Hall and Mr. Frost spoke of their educational value. These 
posters were gotten out at a cost of $65,000 and were posted in four 
thousand cities of the country. These beautifully colored posters were 
forerunners to clean posters which the Association had pledged to dis- 
tribute. 

In the afternoon a monster street parade was staged by the Catholic 
Societies of Baltimore, Washington and vicinity. Thirty thousand marchers 
were in line and the parade was reviewed by Cardinal Gibbons and the 
visiting prelates. A large reviewing stand had been erected before the 
Cathedral of Baltimore. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 
The Wednesday sessions were opened with addresses of great interest. 
The first to speak was Rev. C. M. de Heredia, S. J., who had been stationed 
in Mexico for some time. He gave a vivid picture of conditions in that 
country. He was followed by Mr. R. Ennis of Pittsburgh, who spoke on 
“Federation.” Mrs. Ellen R. Jolly, President of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
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the A. O. H., pledged the support of the society of which she was president 
to Federation and presented a check of $500.00. Mrs. Rose Rittman of 
Chicago, President of the Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, gave an 
interesting report of her order’s activities. The next speaker was Rev. 
John F. Noll (now Bishop Noll of Ft. Wayne, Ind.). Father Noll gave a 
most illuminating account of the anti-Catholic propaganda and its some 
forty odd publications. He spoke of “Our Sunday Visitor,” of which he 
was founder and editor, “whose mission it is not so much to answer the 
charges of the Anti-Catholic clique as to instruct our own people,” he said. 
















THE RESOLUTIONS 


The following Resolutions were adopted :— 

Religious Section: “Mexico”; “Home and Foreign Missions’; “Deaf 
and Dumb”; “Forbidden and Doubtful Societies”; “Religious Care of Pris- 
oners”; “Catholic Press”; “Juvenile Associations”; “Scurrilous and Obscene 
Papers”; “Theatre and Entertainments”; “Lay Apostolate.” 

Educational Section: “The Right to a Catholic Education”; “Catholic 
Educational System”; “High Schools, etc.”; “Night Classes”; “State Sup- 
port”; “Catholic Books and Public Libraries”; “The Teaching of Sex 
Hygiene”; “Freedom of Education”; “Graduation Exercises in Denomina- 
tional Churches”; “Abolition of Religious Tests.” 

Social Section: “Living Wage”; “Just Compensation to Toilers’”’; “Col- 
lective Bargaining”; “Immigration”; “Encyclical of Leo XIII”; “Catholic 
Social Service Societies”; “Care of the Immigrant”; “Catholic Colonization 
Society”; “Organization of Business Girls’ Co-operative Clubs”; “Divorce.” 

The Finance Committee reported: 


Be GU Ne HB, Bs oc cccccccaccccvccnnccccassvcass $ 3,145.49 
8,447.56 





















$11,593.01 






Disbursed—General Fund ................-eeeee: $3,944.39 
Associate Membership Fund .................+5. 3,890.12 





9,700.11 






a on aati lane ae oe a Nh Sa he 0s 5 Atl $ 1,892.90 
(Signed) Dr. Felix Gaudin, Richard Ennis, C. H. Schulte, M. J. Hepburn, 
Members of the Finance Committee 











NEW OFFICERS 

The following officers were elected: National President, John Whalen 
of New York; Vice-Presidents, Thomas Flynn of Chicago, Ill., Julius A. 
Coller of Shakopee, Minn., Joseph Frey of New York, J. J. Hynes of 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Peter Ganz of Louisville, Ky., Jos. McLaughlin of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; National Secretary, Anthony Matre of Chicago, IL; 
National Treasurer, C. H. Schulte of Detroit, Mich.; Marshal, Chas. Harold 
of Seneca, Kans.; Color Bearer, Chief Whirlwind Soldier of South Dakota. 

Executive Board: Most Rev. S. G. Messmer of Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. J. A. McFaul of Trenton, N. J.; Thomas H. Cannon of Chicago, IL; 
Nicholas Gonner of Dubuque, Ia.; Edward Feeney of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
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F. W. Immekus of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Duffy of Pottsville, Pa.; C. W. 
Wallace of Columbus, O.; H. V. Cunningham of Boston, Mass.; Chas. I. 
Denechaud of New Orleans, La.; F. W. Heckenkamp, Jr., of Quincy, Ill. 

Advisory Board: Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal O’Connell, Cardinal Far- 
ley, Archbishop Messmer, Archbishop Blenk, Archbishop Glennon, Bishop 
McFaul, Bishop Muldoon, Bishop Maes, Bishop Schrembs, Bishop Canevin, 
Bishop J. P. Carroll, Bishop Keiley, Bishop D. J. O’Donaghue, Bishop 
D. J. O’Connell. 

Just before the close of the convention a telegram was received from 
Rev. Richard Tierney, S.J., from Washington, D. C., stating that Federa- 
tion’s Mexican Committee was cordially received by President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan—that these men listened attentively to Federation's pro- 
test on the Mexican persecution and pledged every assistance. 

The Convention adjourned to meet in 1915 at Toledo, O. 

Respectfully, 
ANTHONY MAatTRE, K. 8. G. 
National Secretary 


Chicago, Ill. 


FOURTEENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION, TOLEDO, OHIO 
AvuGustT 15-18, 1915 


Rt. REV. JOSEPH SCHREMBS, D. D., BISHOP OF TOLEDO, O., SPONSOR 


The Fourteenth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies took place in Toledo, Ohio, August 15-18, 1915. The 
convention was formally opened with Pontifical High Mass at St. Francis 
de Sales Cathedral, of which His Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano, 
D. D., Apostolic Delegate (later Cardinal Bonzano) was the celebrant. The 
following prelates attended: Archbishops Moeller and Messmer; Bishops 
McFaul, Hartley, Richter, Muldoon, Schrembs, Donahue; Bishop-elect Gal- 
lagher of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Most Rev. Coadjutor Archbishop T. O’Shea 
of Wellington, New Zealand; Rt. Rev. D. La Mora Bishop of Zacatecas, 
Mexico; Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle of N. Y. 

The sermon was preached by Bishop Gallagher (now Bishop of De- 
troit, Mich.), who took for his text the words: “Go and do thou in like 
manner.” He spoke of the great need of a federated laity stating that 
“be the priesthood ever so learned and zealous if they have not the co- 
operation of an intelligent and active laity their work is handicapped 
from the beginning and it will fail to produce the results that ought to be 
expected.” The Bishop then spoke of a pious and learned priesthood of 
France and Mexico and showed that because of the absence of a federated 
laity the Church and its ministers in these countries suffer persecution. 
He then paid a tribute to the work of the Federation of Catholic Societies 
and urged the Catholic laity to rally around its banner. 

After the conclusion of Bishop Gallagher’s eloquent sermon His 
Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano bestowed upon all present the Papal 


Benediction. 
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A great mass meeting was held at the Coliseum on Sunday evening, 
August 15th. The first speaker was the Bishop of Toledo, O., Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, who spoke on Federation. The Bishop said in part: 
“What is this Federation? Why should there be a Federation? I wili 
answer: Federation is an organization which must and does unite indi- 
viduals and families and societies and parishes and dioceses and provinces 
and a nation without destroying any individuality or any one of those 
component parts. It is an organization which stimulates and feeds and 
nourishes every one of those by its great and powerful action and in turn 
is stimulated, fed and nourished by them as integral and component parts. 
It is an organization which demands no more than what is implied by the 
term ‘Catholic.’ That tells it all. It calls upon us to be Catholics in the 
real sense of the word, Catholics to the backbone. It is an organization 
which knows no distinction of race language or sex, for it embraces them 
all. An organization which everywhere and at all times uplifts and ele- 
vates the standard of our whole Catholic faith and which makes us think 
and act and move in harmony with the Church as the pulse beats in 
harmony with the heart. That is Federation in its best and truest form.” 

Bishop Schrembs then introduced the Apostolic Delegate Most Rev. 
J. Bonzano, who said: “The American Federation of Catholic Societies 
represents the army of the Catholic Church. We are all soldiers of Christ 
and have become such through the Sacrament of Confirmation and from 
that very moment we were affiliated with the Federation. The bishops 
and the priests, of course, are the officers of this army and you, the lay 
people of both sexes, are the soldiers. The real Father of the Federation 
of Catholic Societies, therefore, is our Lord Jesus Christ. And, now, who 
would refuse to belong to this Federation? There is work for everybody. 
There are many evils to remedy and we must all work for God, for Church 
and Country.” 

Hon. F. W. Mansfield of Boston spoke on the Divorce Evil and urged 
the Catholic laity to help to eradicate the evil. “We in Massachusetts,” 
said the speaker, “have organized a Catholic Lawyer’s League whose ob- 
ject is the extirpation of divorce. The constitution has just been approved 
by Cardinal O’Connell and much good is expected of its work. We urge 
upon every Catholic lawyer in every State in this Union the importance 
of joining such an organization. The lawyers have more opportunity to 
combat the divorce evil than any other class of citizens—even than priests 
and ministers, because every divorce case is started in some lawyer's 
office. That is the time when divorce cases ought to be nipped in the bud.” 

Mr. John Whalen, National President of the A. F. of C. S. also spoke, 
his subject being “Federation.” 


MONDAY’S SESSIONS 


The Business Session was opened Monday morning at Memorial Hall. 
The National Secretary reported the Federation’s activities since the last 
convention held in Baltimore. Thirty-one national organizations were now 
affiliated with Federation—the last to join was the Catholic Educational 
Association. The report gave a full review of Federations’ activities with 
regard to persecuted Mexico. After the State Department had been re- 
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quested by Federation to bring the priests and sisters marooned in Vera 
Cruz te safety, said Department made reply to Federation that orders had 
been issued by the Secretary of War to General Funston requesting him 
to convey to the United States all priests and nuns who desired to leave. 
This was done at the expense of the United States Government. 

Regarding Federation’s request that the U. S. Government withhold 
its recognition of Mexico unless real freedom of worship is guaranteed, the 
Department answered that it will defer final decision until the time shall 
bave arrived for making such a decision. And when the time does arrive, 
the State Department gave assurance that the question of religious free- 
dom in Mexico will receive due consideration. 

Cardinal O’Connell, in commenting on Federation’s work in behalf of 
stricken Mexico said: “Federation has done great service in bringing to 
the attention of the U. S. government the conduct of the present leaders 
of the disgraceful anarchy in Mexico, and the administration had at last 
done something to ensure the safety of our priests and nuns from the 
brutal rapacity and barbarism of these savages who have conclusively 
proven their absolute unfitness to govern.” Archbishop Jose Mora of 
Mexico City, showed his appreciation of Federation’s service by a special 
message in which he said: “I find no words to manifest to Federation 
my gratitude as well as the thankfulness of all the Mexican bishops, priests 
and nuns for the earnest interest Federation has taken to have our re- 
ligious and civil rights resored to us.” 


The report reviewed Federation’s activities regarding the exclusion 
from the U. S. mails of bigoted publications; a plan how to cope with 
bigotry; Tom Watson case, and defeat of Convent Inspection Bills. 


FEDERATION VS. ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Federation made a thorough investigation regarding the Associated 
Press’s attitude towards Catholic affairs such as the Father Rossman case 
and the scanty news about the persecution of Catholics in Mexico. The 
Father Rossman case was as follows: Father Rossman of Wheeling, W. 
Va., sued the “Menace” for foul slander. The case was tried in Joplin, 
Mo., and a verdict was rendered by a Protestant jury in favor of Father 
Rossman who was awarded $1,500.00 in damages. The news of this suit 
was published by the Associated Press, but the latter did not publish the 
verdict in favor of the Catholic priest. Federation investigated and was 
informed that the Associated Press ordered the news item of the verdict 
“Killed.” The matter was taken up by Federation with Mr. Melville Stone 
of New York, General Manager of the Associated Press, who denied the 
“Killing” of the news. After the exchange of several letters the matter 
was referred to the Chicago office of the Associated Press, where the 
National Secretary called on Mr. Paul Cowles, Superintendent of the Cen- 
tral Division of the Associated Press and Mr. E. Cutter, News Editor of 
the Chicago office. After a two hours interview it was disclosed that the 
Associated Press would not knowingly suppress any news, because it 
happened to be Catholic and that some one must have erred in not giving 
out the Rossman vs Menace decision, but this omission must be ascribed 
to the fact that the importance of the whole matter was not understood 
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or brought to proper notice. Upon inquiring why the Associated Press did 
not bring the news of the Church’s persecution in Mexico, the reply wads 
that no news had been given out to the Press by the State Department at 
Washington. The National Secretary in his report stated that he does not 
wish to go on record to excuse the Associated Press for any of its sins 
of omission in the past, but he feels that the protests made will have as a 
result a better understanding and a more considerate service in the future 
of Catholic matters. 

The Secretary’s report also reviewed the “Immigration Bill and Its 
Literary Test,” which bill was vetoed by President Wilson. Censorship 
measures against Plays and Motion Pictures were reported, also the sup- 
pression of objectionable films in several centres. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES VS. BIGOTED PUBLICATIONS 


Complaint had reached Federation that Railroad employees and 
tenders at Railroad crossings, while on duty, were circulating papers and 
publications which slander the priests and sisterhoods of the Catholic 
Church. That this practice might be discontinued, the National Secretary 
sent letters to the head officials of various Railroad Companies asking 
them to investigate and discontinue this practice if it should exist on their 
road. Twenty-seven Railroad Companies were appealed to and all, with 
the exception of three, made response and promised co-operation. 

The report of Mr. Edward Feeney, Chairman of the Public Morals 
Committee, reviewed investigations made on objectionable dances, picture 
censorship, indecent advertising, etc. 

Two important letters from Cardinal Farley of New York and Cardinal 
O’Connell of Boston were read. 


TUESDAY'S SESSIONS 


The important business on Tuesday was the discussion on the Resolu- 
tions which were presented to the convention. The Resolutions adopted 
were as follows: “Holy Father”; “Sanctification of Sunday”; “The Prin- 
ciple of Catholic Education”; “Immoral Literature, Pictures, etc.”; “Di- 
vorce”; “Industrial Relations”; “Larger Social Aspects”; “Night Classes”; 
Freedom of Education”; “Bible Reading in Public Schools”; “Deaf and 
Blind”; “World Peace”; “Catholic Indians”; “The Catholic Press”; “Ex- 
tension of Federation”; “Mexico.” 

On Tuesday evening, August 17, a great mass meeting was held at 
the Coliseum at which Bishop Muldoon, of Rockford, Ill., Chairman of 
Federation’s Social Service Department, presided. The first speaker of 
the evening was Rev. F’. Siedenburg, S. J., Dean of the School of Sociology 
of Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. His subject was “A General Survey of 
the Immigration Question,” and he said in part: “Immigration problems 
are not of recent origin. No doubt the natives of San Salvador had such 
a problem when Columbus landed. After all, we are all more or less im- 
migrants, a fact that should not be lost sight of. Prior to 1821 we had 
no government statistics and from that time to 1915 our records show 
that 31,348,720 aliens have come to our shores. In the forties this great 
tide of immigration began first with the Irish and a little later the German. 
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Nearly twelve millions of our immigrants have been from these sources. 
In the eighties came the Scandinavians, then in turn the Pole, the Italian, 
the Hungarian, the Greek, the Russian, the Jew. Are these millions of 
human beings a national asset or a liability? Are they making the United 
States a greater and better nation or are they dragging it down to the 
low level of the backward nations of Europe? This is the immigration 
problem in a nutshell.” Father Siedenburg then showed how these immi- 
grants were an asset to this country, and what part Catholic immigrants 
played in this country’s development and expansion. He said: “One per- 
son in every seven in the United States is born outside of its borders. 
There are one-sixth as many Canadians here as in Canada; one-half million 
more Germans than in Berlin; enough Irish to make four Dublins, enough 
Italians to make three Romes. During the ten years ending in 1910 nearly 
pine million immigrants came to the United States, but on account of 
business depression and other causes more than three million returned 
home. 

“How many of these millions are Catholics? Since 1899 the Immi- 
grant Bureau has not inquired as to the religious faith of the immigrant. 
In 1899 the number admitted was 361,000 of which one-fifth were Protes- 
tants; one-tenth Jews and 52 per cent Catholics. Bishop Canevin of Pitts- 
burgh, as a result of the investigation, showed that out of 13,343,583 
foreign-born in the United States in 1910, 6,854,838 or 51 per cent were 
Catholics.” Father Siedenburg then quoted from Roberts (The New 
Immigrant), who praised the Catholic Church for the interest it has taken 
in these new immigrants and who said: “To shepherd these millions of 
souls speaking thirty different tongues, to house them in churches, to 
soothe racial prejudices, to secure an adequate number of priests, these 
are problems that no ecclesiastical body before has ever been called upon 
to solve. The Catholic Church has done and is still doing a great work for 
the foreign speaking people in America.” 

Father Siedenburg, in his illuminating paper, pointed out some of the 
objections advanced against immigration: Industrial Objections, Political 
Objections and Illiterary Objections. He then summed up the immigration 
problem in the words of Haskins and said: “To these words the immigrant 
might add: ‘I bring you the wit and eloquence of Ireland; the science of 
music of Germany; the art and antiquity of Italy; the literature and 
beauty of France; the patriotism and passion of Poland; the poetry and 
perseverence of the Hebrew; the thrift and sincerity of the Scandinavian. 
I bring you all these, Young America, take what is best and noblest in 
them all, and under God you shall be the greatest nation that ever adorned 
the face of the earth.” 

Very Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, President of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society (now Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma) spoke of the need of 
paid social workers and welcomed the idea of Loyola University’s School of 
Sociology and other efforts to train social workers. 

Mr. Charles E. Fay of Boston in his address pointed oiit the difficulties 
and dangers of the Catholic immigrant touching on the following points: 
Language, poverty, proselytization, changed mode of living, banks, social- 
ism and absence of old home safeguards. 
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Rt. Rev. Magr. A. F. Roche of Massachusetts said: “There should be 
a special Commission on Sociology in every diocese. This Commission 
should be appointed by the Bishop and consist of priests and laymen whose 
duty and work shall be to make careful investigation of industrial, social, 
educational and legislative matters in so far as they relate to the working 
classes.” 

Rev. Peter E. Dietz, Secretary of the Social Service Department, as 
Well as Bishop Muldoon, its Chairman, also made brief addresses and gave 
reports of past year’s activities. 

CLOSING SESSION 

At the closing session the Committees on “Constitution”; “Bulletin”; 
“Ways and Means,” and “Finance” made their reports. The Finance Com- 
mittee reported: 


i. 2) eee ee heed cob dns 9 ennde +s emda eena iene $1,892.90 
DEE 6 000666046 06Re 000000664 46560000000000c das ns sanaeee 6,458.62 
ME. noes canbenh 6uhakhdutebebeseetae+eneae 006 Use $8,351.52 
DE. “sence ccenehe toks dbhteshese 060 vi seenanceseseasseann 6,585.51 
Dt .dtt heten ene Mid Beh nc bae hen es en one ed’ kame $1,766.01 


The Finance Report was signed by Dr. Felix Gaudin, R. A. Ennis, 
C. B. Kessing, F. P. Leonard. 

The following Officers were elected: National President, John Whalen 
of New York; Vice-Presidents: T. P. Flynn of Chicago, Ill, J. A. Coller 
of Shakopee, Minn., Joseph Frey, K.8S.G., of New York, N. Y., J. J. Hynes 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Jos. McLaughlin of Philadelphia, Pa., J. T. Brennan of 
Boston, Mass.; National Secretary, Anthony Matre, K. S.G., of Chicago, IIL; 
National Treasurer, C. H. Schulte of Detroit, Mich.; Marshall, Anthony 
Kuhn of Victoria, Kas.; Color Bearer, Chief Whirlwind Soldier. 

Executive Board: Thomas H. Cannon, Chicago, Ill, Chairman; Nicho- 
las Gonner, Dubuque, Ia.; F. W. Immekus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Duffy, 
Pottsville, Pa.; C. W. Wallace, Columbus, O.; H. V. Cunningham, K. 8. G., 
Boston, Mass,; C. I. Denechaud, K. 8. G., New Orleans, La.; F. W. Hecken- 
kamp, Jr., Quincy, IL; F. W. Mansfield, Boston, Mass. 

The Advisory Board consisted of the Cardinals and Bishops named at 
the previous convention. The next convention is to be in New York City. 

Respectfully, 
ANTHONY Marre, K. 5S. G. 
National Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Obregon’s History of 16th Century Explorations in Western 
America entitled Chronicle, Commentary or Relation of the 
Ancient and Modern Discoveries in New Spain and New Mex- 
ico, 1584. Translated, edited and annotated by George P. 

Hammond, University of Southern California, and Agapito 

Rey, Indiana University. Weitzel Publishing Company, Inc., 

336 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 1928, pp. XXXIV+351. 

A welcome addition to the source material of the early his- 
tory of North and Northwest Mexico, now western United States 
for the greater part, is this splendid translation of the fascinat- 
ing and quaint old chronicle of a unique soldier-historian of the 
Spanish frontier in the 16th century. In two books, part I and 
II, the adventurous follower of the builder of Nueva Vizcaya, 
recently portrayed by Dr. J. Lloyd Mecham in the unspectacular 
but grim account of the conquest of the northern frontiers of 
New Spain, tells us with infinite details the exploits of the hardy 
pioneers and silver mine prospectors that blazed the trail into 
the uninviting and hostile territory beyond Nueva Galicia as far 
as present New Mexico. This account of Francisco de Ibarra’s 
exploits, written by one of his most faithful followers, will ever 
remain one of the chief sources for the conquest of northern 
Mexico in the third quarter of the 16th century. Though Obre- 
gon did not write his narrative until 1584, it is the best account 
of Ibarra’s activities available today. 

The second part of the book deals with the rediscovery of 
New Mexico after the failures of Coronado and Narvaez. It 
is here that the historian finds the best account of the Chamus- 
cado and Espejo expeditions into New Mexico, having been writ- 
ten less than a year after the events. This remarkable chronicle 
was extensively used by Dr. J. Lloyd Mecham in his Life of 
Francisco de Ibarra and his accounts of the Lujan and Espejo 
expeditions; and well it might be, being the chief source for the 
period covered. 

Though the chronicler is a rough adventurer, a soldier of 
fortune, in whom the finer sentiments of humanity find no echo, 
still there runs throughout the narrative a trace of a rough but 
sincere faith; besides, there are a number of glowing accounts 
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of the heroic virtues of the humbler but courageous missionaries 
that accompanied the expeditions into the unknown regions of 
the North, succeeding at times where the soldiers failed. Prac- 
tically every expedition was accompanied by one or more mis- 
sionaries who preached the Gospel of Christ with such fire and 
sincerity to the untutored natives that roamed the vast region 
of the north that they gained many converts and subdued with 
kindness the most rebellious Indians. When the governor reached 
Petlatan “He ordered the Holy Gospel to be preached to them 
(the natives] through Father Pablo de Acevedo’s words. The 
latter informed them of the joy and eternity which God gives 
those who are good and who obey His commandments 

The Indians earnestly asked the friar with many entreaties to 
preach to them on a designated day, speaking for the rest of 
the natives who live along both sides of the river.” Thus Chris- 
tianity was spread. It was this same Father Acevedo who, a 
few days later, when other natives became hostile and threat- 
ened to annihilate the little expedition, volunteered to return 
alone to Mexico City to secure reenforcements. 

The translation has been very carefully done and the original 
followed closely without awkward constructions or mannerisms. 
The annotations add much to the text. The editors have pointed 
out with unusual care the numerous typographical errors in the 
first Spanish edition published by Father Mariano Cuevas, S. J., 
in 1924, comparing it with a photostat copy of the original docu- 
ment secured for the purpose. 

The original manuscript now made available to English- 
speaking students remained buried in dust for almost four hun- 
dred years in the monumental archives of Seville, where with 
incredible painstaking care the Spaniards kept the most minute 
and diverse accounts of éverything that occurred in two conti- 
nents. It was Father Mariano Cuevas, S. J., who first discovered 
this invaluable account in 1922 and brought it out of oblivion 
by publishing it in its original form in 1924 in Mexico. It is 
well to note that many of the typographical errors discovered 
in the first edition of the distinguished Mexican historian and 
scholar by the translators were due to the fact that the whole 
edition was completed in ten days, a record for any publisher, 
particularly for a Mexican government printing office such a8 
the one that published Father Cuevas’s edition. True, there is 
little excuse for undertaking to publish a work of this nature in 
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such short time, but the fact is mentioned as an explanation of 
the apparent negligence in the Spanish text to which the trans- 
lators refer so often. Furthermore, the edition was finished in 
ten days under the protest of Father Cuevas. 

It is to be regretted that the quaint old maps included in the 
Spanish edition were not reproduced in the English translation. 
The University of Texas CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


The Encomienda in New Spain: Forced Native Labor in the 
Spanish Colonies, 1492-1550. By Lesley Byrd Simpson, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in History, XIX. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1929, pp. VIII+385. $5.00. 
In this work Professor Simpson has narrated the history of 

the early years of the Spanish conquest. “In surveying the work 
of Spain in the New World,” said the late Professor Bourne, “we 
must realize from the start that we are studying one of the great 
historical examples of the transmission of culture by the estab- 
lishment of imperial domain, and not as in the case of English 
America, by the growth of little settlements of immigrants 
acting on their own impulse.” Professor Simpson has realized 
this and has produced a work that, we hope, will be the begin- 
ning of a complete history of Spain in America. His knowledge 
of available documents is accurate and adequate. He has what 
few English writers of Spanish history since the sixteenth cen- 
tury have had, the mental energy and independence necessary 
to throw off traditional emotionalism and draw common sense 
conclusions from his rational study of the subject. 

Spain has been a victim of vilification by English writers so 
long and so persistently that in the popular mind she stands for 
reaction, savage ferocity, monstrous greed, stark superstition, 
for all that a distorted and frightened imagination can put into 
the misunderstood word, Inquisition. One of her own sons, Las 
Casas, a sincere fanatic and therefore incapable of cool dis- 
crimination, described so vividly the inhuman cruelties of some 
Spaniards in some places that even John Fiske lost his poise and 
branded Spain for the crimes of men three thousand miles be- 
yond her control. Undoubtedly Spain has been interested in 
obtaining gold and all else of value from her American colonies, 
as were England and France at a later time. “What else,” said 
an Englishman of the sixteenth century, “were colonies for?” 
But there is the indubitable fact also that she was determined 
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to lift the natives to a higher plane, and to unite them by means 
of a common language, culture, and religion. There was only 
one way in which that could be done, a way that had been suc- 
cessful in the past. Through feudalism the nations of Europe 
had advanced to whatever eminence they had attained in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But as feudalism implied 
forced labor, for some time Spanish Kings, Queens and Em- 
perors hesitated to permit its introduction into the colonies. In 
the meantime it was introduced by the Conquerors. Colonial 
experience demonstrated that, if the natives were to be civilized, 
they must be forced to work and live in a civilized world. The 
Conquerors cared little, indeed, for civilization or for any thing 
else that might divert the natives from laboring in the mines, 
but when the Spanish government obtained more firm hold on 
the American colonies the system of forced labor was seen to be 
the best and was at last tacitly permitted. Professor Simpson 
admits the system of forced labor was not an ideal solution for 
the unsolvable problem of racial exploitation, but says, “the In- 
dians themselves seem to have fallen into their new role of 
mediaeval serfs with remarkably little protest. That there was 
no rebellion of the encomienda Indians in Mexico must be 
credited as much to their acceptance of the new order as to the 
military strength of the Spaniards. It seems probable too that 
they found their new serfdom milder than that which they had 
endured under their native rulers.” Whatever were its faults, 
the imperial policy of Spain was a policy of genuine civilization. 
The dominant race mixed with the subject people, as Roman had 
with Spanish and Norman with Keltic, and today Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America are civilized because they are Spanish. 
As Mr. José Vasconcellos recently said in an address at the 
University of Chicago, “we have been at heart Spaniards, even 
when we had to fight against Spain.” 

Loyola University, Chicago ENEAS B. Goopwin, S. T. B., J. D. 


Une Epopée Canadienne. By Charles de la Ronciére, La Renais- 
sance du Livre, Paris, 1930, pp. 255. 15 fr. 

This is the story of the heroic achievements of the eleven Le 
Moyne brothers, better known in history under the names de- 
rived from their little fiefs: Iberville, Bienville, Longueuil, 
Sainte-Héléne, Maricourt, Sérigny and Chateauguay. Charles 
Le Moyne came to Canada in 1641. Through his remarkable 
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ability and distinguished services he rose from a humble position 
in society to one of equality with titled officers. His sons were 
legion, “the Machabees of New France,” the author calls them. 
To follow the exploits of the eleven brothers is to read the his- 
tory of New France, for the field of their activity was as wide 
as New France itself. Wherever the prestige of New France 
was in peril, there appeared one or more of the eleven. They 
saved Quebec from the English and Montreal from the Iroquois; 
they wrote a dramatic chapter in the history of Hudson Bay; 
they founded New Orleans and fathered Louisiana, saving it 
from the Spanish in 1719; they projected attacks against New 
England; they were skillful diplomatists among the Indian 
tribes, arresting them on the war-path and forming useful alli- 
ances among them. Nearly all of them sacrificed their lives for 
New France, and the last of them, Bienville, lived to see the loss 
of New France and Louisiana. 

The author writes with sympathy and love for his subject. 
He recounts well the deeds of the Le Moynes, but in doing so, he 
does more. He tells of the perilous life at Montreal, of fighting 
in the American wilds, of thrilling sea-fights like that of the 
Pélican in Hudson Bay, of alliances with the Esquimauz, of In- 
dian customs, of Hudson Bay, “the paradise of hunters,” of the 
marvellous building operations of the beaver, of great Indian 
friends of the French, like “Le Rat” of Michillimakinac and “Le 
Serpent Piqué” of the Natchez, and so on. 

There are no footnotes, but the bibliography lists chiefly 
sources which are mostly French. Extracts from these are used 
frequently with effect. There is hardly a shadow in the picture 
drawn of the Le Moynes, but then the book is their epic. 


Notre Dame College of Sister Mary Borcias, 8. N. D. 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 


The United States after the World War. By James C. Malin, 

Ginn & Co., 1930, pp. VI+584. 

Perhaps a better title for this book would be: The United 
States, 1918-1928: Political and Economic Aspects for the Gen- 
eral Reader. 

Part I, consisting of five chapters and seventy-five pages, 
gives a clear-cut account of the significance of the antecedents, 
Provisions, ramifications and consequences of the League of Na- 
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tions insofar as it was pertinent to the United States in general 
and to the election of 1920 in particular. 

Part I, consisting of fifteen chapters and one hundred and 
ninety pages, is entitled “Domestic Policies after the World 
War.” In this division of his text, after showing the heights to 
which a program of “rigid economy” in public finance had risen, 
Dr. Malin allots five chapters to the increasingly important sub- 
ject of transportation and communication. A rather cursory 
account is given of railroad transportation prior to and follow- 
ing the World War; of motor transportation with its con- 
comitant, the erection of county, state and federal highways; 
of the development of inland waterways and of the rapid strides 
which have been made in aviation and in radio transmission and 
control. 

Interspersed within Part II is a lucid discussion of the recent 
trends of our fiscal, banking and currency problems and rela- 
tions. There appears also, but without transition, a somewhat 
forced account of business organization and regulation. Finally, 
in Part II attention is drawn to some of the most fundamental 
changes which have evolved in labor, immigration, agriculture, 
the promotion and control of natural resources and to selected 
social questions, the most important of which according to the 
author’s space allotment is prohibition. 

Part III, consisting of twelve chapters and two hundred and 
thirty pages, is devoted to recent United States foreign policies 
with their political and economic implications. Although neces- 
sarily brief this section of the text should impress the general 
reader most favorably. 

In Part IV, consisting of two chapters and thirty-six pages 
the author summarizes political developments and party politics 
between 1918 and 1928 and gives his interpretation of the out- 
standing factors in recent American history. 

Viewed as a whole this book fills a much needed niche in 
textbook publication. However, because of the fact that it is 
undocumented for the most part, and because of the inadequacy 
of its bibliographical citations (a point frankly admitted in the 
foreword) it is not likely that it will be readily admitted to the 
shelves of so-called research workers in current United States 
history. Again, there will be some who will criticize the text 
on the score of the inclusion of a multitude of topics treated in 
the manner common to books of “Readings,” where continuity 
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(except within specifically defined divisions) is not so funda- 
mental. And, undoubtedly, there will be some who will criticize 
it because it excludes so many aspects—religious, educational, 
social, cultural and even economic which show the true trend 
of our development during the decade considered. Nevertheless, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. Malin has done a genuine 
service, not so much to the serious student or the teacher of 
United States history, as to the army of intelligent readers who 
can find within the confines of this text the type of serious read- 
ing material which should make all of us better and more en- 
lightened citizens. 

De Paul University HOWARD E. EGAN, Ph. D. 


Makers of Modern Europe. By Count Carlo Sforza, Former 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Publishers, Indianapolis, 1930, pp. 420, $5.00; illus- 
trated. 


In this compilation Count Sforza has arrayed before his 
reader a list of persons and personages whose lives are of 


especial interest not only to the historian, but likewise to every- 
one who appreciates the deeds of some of the great ones of 
Europe during the past eiglity years. 

Some forty prominent men and women are the subjects of 
the author’s reminiscences. One would hardly call these little 
sketches by any other name for they seem to be, for the most 
part, little bundles of personal recollections or stories that the 
author heard told of these different individuals. Of course, 
there is nothing like completeness in any of these pen-pictures. 
The very frequent use of the “I,” for which the author is, in a 
typical Latin way, most apologetic, serves to win attention from 
the first page. One is tempted to place full confidence in Count 
Sforza, for he draws nearly all his material from his own ex- 
periences and his own associations with “the Makers of Modern 
Europe.” 

These little sketches, then, are chatty, and, at times, highly 
interesting. One cannot suppress the rather uncharitable feel- 
ing, though, that Count Sforza seems to be entirely unaware of 
modesty and moderation when speaking of his own accomplish- 
ments. Besides, another grievance, and a more serious one, is 
that the work seems to be prejudiced. If there are as many 
misrepresentations concerning Stambulisky, Vandervelde and 
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Mustafa Kemal as there are in the treatment of Pius X, Bene- 
dict XV and and Pius XI, then the reliability of the book is com- 
pletely doubtful. 

The author of this collection of personal memoirs, it is obvi- 
ous, is at loggerheads with the faith of his ancestors. In fact, 
he appears to be violently anti-clerical and anti-Catholic as well. 
For instance when writing of the Hapsburg heir that was mur- 
dered as Sarajevo, Count Sforza describes Ferdinand as “a 
determined champion of the narrow bigotry that, in Austria, 
went under the name of religion.” This arch-duke was surely 
too Catholic and too Austrian for Sforza to judge fairly. 

The bias of this former Italian statesman, however, is still 
more apparent when he treats of men like the present Pope, 
Pius XI, and his two immediate predecessors. In a rather flip- 
pant way Piux X is referred to as “Sarto,” who, says the Count, 
hid beneath his Venetian good nature “a dangerous mind... . 
a narrow mind.” This is maintained because of the energy of 
Piux X in withstanding the threatening tide of Modernism which 
would have imperiled Catholicism as it has since disrupted 
protestantism. Again the Venetian Pope is portrayed as an igno- 
rant man, and as one who meddled in outside politics without 
understanding anything at all about conditions in Europe. Count 
Sforza’s is a different Piux X from the one whom his own closest 
associates named the “Saintly Pope.” 

For Benedict XV, the Italian Sforza seems to have had great 
sympathy, great admiration. He calls him “the most intelligent 
of modern Popes.” Unfortunately, though, he appears to at- 
tribute Pope Benedict’s cessation of “the theological war” 
against Modernists to the Pope’s unfamiliarity with the theology 
of the Church and also to a more tolerant view of the Pope 
towards Modernists. The Count evidently forgot that the 
greater part of Pope Benedict’s pontificate was spent when 
Europe was involved in the troubles of the World War, and that 
the activities of the Pontiff were taken up with attempts at 
pacifying the warring nations. Certainly Benedict XV was not 
the man who would wink at such an evil as Modernism. 

The Piuses, Count Sforza dislikes very much. So the present 
Holy Father is no exception. Pius IX, Pius X, Pius XI, to 
Sforza, are enemies of Liberty. One is tempted to believe, how- 
ever, that maybe Pope Pius’s treaty with the hated Fascist 
regime might partially explain the Count’s animosity towards 
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the present incumbent in the Chair of St. Peter, for our author 
considers the Il Duce Italy less free than Masonic Italy of recent 
years. Here is what Sforza says of Piux XI: “The new Pope 
{Pius XI] was not only, like Piux X, hostile to the ideas of 
Liberty, he was also a sort of a scholar, grown up among 
libraries and archives, afraid of life.” 

St. Louis University GERALD P. BRENNAN, S. J. 


La Ville de Quebec Sous Le Régime Frangais. Par Pierre- 
Georges Roy. [v. I, pp. 548, v. II, pp. 519]. Publié par le 
Service des Archives du Gouvernment de la Province de Que- 
bec, Quebec, Redempti Paradis, Imprimeur de Sa Majesté, 
le Roi, 1930. 

This is still another of the long series of contributions which 
the indefatigable archivist of the Province of Quebec, M. Pierre- 
Georges Roy has made to the history of Canada under the 
French regime. How large his work bulks in this particular 
field of historiography has been pointed out in a notice (MuID- 
AMERICA, October, 1929) of the notable bibliography of his pub- 
lications recently compiled by his son, M. Antoine Roy. The 
present work is one of a collection of Government publications 
of material from the Quebec provincial archives appearing in 
recent years under the editorship of M. Roy. It comprises two 
portly royal octavo volumes, each amply illustrated with en- 
gravings of historic personages, buildings and localities, and 
with facsimile of interesting documents. In Vol. II, pp. 405-459, 
are reproduced in extenso the texts of documents or passages 
from documents occurring in facsimile in the body of the work. 

No one who visits Quebec comes away without a sense of its 
old-world atmosphere and charm. More so than is the case even 
with the more ancient capitals of Europe, the spell of the past 
still clings to the one-time metropolis of New France. Quebec 
is a survival of seventeenth-century French culture and physical 
environment that escaped the Revolution and managed to keep 
itself practically intact down to our own day. “France has left 
on us,” says the Honorable M. Taschereau, Prime Minister of 
the Province of Quebec, in an eloquent foreword, “her indelible 
mark. No one will read these pages impregnated with her 
through and through without realizing with emotion that the 
French establishment in North America was not built on sand. 
Political ties have been broken and we have changed allegiance. 
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The issue of arms has wished it so. We have been, we are, and 
we shall continue to remain loyal to the British crown. The 
institutions which have been guaranteed to us deserve tiis faith- 
ful allegiance. Before everything else we are Canadians. Is 
there any other land to which we could be more attached than 
this admirable soil to which generations have anchored us? 
Nothing has been changed in our souls, our ethnic character, 
our language and our faith. France continues to live in us and 
we prolong her moral influence on the American continent. 
After having read the remarkable work of M. Pierre-Georges 
Roy, our friends in Europe and America will only have to come 
to our city and our fire-sides to realize that Quebec, at bottom, 
has undergone no change.” Wilfrid Laurier’s tribute to Quebec 
is also cited. “I have always thought and I think so more than 
ever that Quebec ought to be for Canadians of French origin 
what Mecca is for the Arabs, the town par excellence, the sacred 
town above every other . . . . What makes the charm of Que- 
bec is the variety, the element of surprise in its aspects. At 
every turn you make the scene changes, a new panorama unrolls 
before your eyes as ravishing as the one before but of a different 
type .... At every step you take in our town a monument, a 
building, a stone, a corner of the sky at the end of a narrow 
street summons up in your imagination a whole world of heroic 
events.” 

The plan of the work is unique. It is not a continuous his- 
tory of Quebec, but a melange of documents from primary 
sources, cited sometimes in toto, sometimes in part, and of 
passages from secondary accounts, all the material illustrating 
some or other detail of Quebec history, political, social, religious 
and economic, during the period in question. The documents 
and other pieces thus assembled, in number some 550, are 
grouped chronologically, the entire range of the story being pre- 
sented from the arrival of Cartier at Stadacona to the fateful 
passage-of-arms on the Plains of Abraham. M. Roy’s unrivalled 
acquaintance with the first-hand sources of Quebec history has 
enabled him to make an adequate selection of documents so that 
the general reader, to whom, apparently, and not to the special 
student or researcher, the work is addressed, will carry away 
from it a vivid appreciation of Quebec origins and development. 
All the outstanding figures and situations in the intriguing 
drama of New France pass before one’s eyes from Cartier, 
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Champlain, Frontenac, Talon and Laval, to Levis and Montcalm. 

The one word of unfavorable comment that the reviewer 
ventures to express concerns the index. This is not as helpful 
as it might have been made. No attempt is made to give topical 
captions to the page references. Thus, one finds for Laval a 
solid block of 66 page numbers with no indication of the details 


which they severally refer to. 
G. J. G. 


The Journal of the American Irish Historical Society, 1929-30. 
Volume XXVIII, Published by the Society, 132 East 16th 
Street, New York City, 1930, pp. IV+317. 

This volume contains four essential divisions, the work of 
the Society during the past two years with records of the annual 
banquets and the annual meetings, historical papers, necrology 
and membership roll. 

The valuable part is the historical contributions. There are 
some twenty-one separate papers in the entire collection. Michael 
J. O’Brien contributes a timely article on the “Scotch-Irish” in 
the Revolutionary War. J. H. Sheppard gives more light on the 
Clinton family in early New York. James Smith, Jr., dwells at 
length upon Thomas Burke, Governor of North Carolina. A 
very careful work is done by J. D. Hackett in his “Passenger 
Lists” published in the Jrish Chronicle or Shamrock in 1811. An 
alphabetical arrangement of the names of 2000 individuals indi- 
cates a vast amount of historical research. William Mahony is 
the author of a brief sketch on Irish settlers in Union County, 
New Jersey. J. G. Coyle writes interestingly on Monsignor 
Henry Brann, a life member of the Society. Queena Pollack 
relates the story of an 18th century Irish innkeeper of Washing- 
ton and his daughter. George O’Dwyer contributes a paper 
on Edmond Dear or Dwyer of Ipswich, Massachusetts. The work 
is historically accurate but not original for the subject matter 
has been in print before. A partial view of Governor Dongan’s 
attitude toward religious liberty is presented by J. H. Kennedy, 
O.M.I. Other articles appear from the pen of Mary Donelin, 
Herbert Donovan, William Bennett, James Hackett (who writes 
a really important essay on methods of tracing Irish ancestry), 
John McCaffrey, Elizabeth Lynch, John O'Farrell, Daniel F. 


Coholan, and H. S. Gallagher, C. S.C. 
The materials extend over colonial, Revolutionary and mod- 
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ern times. With two exceptions all the papers are very brief. 
An unfortunate fact is the absence in many places of bibliogra- 
phies, footnotes or other ways by which the reader might find 
the sources of the historical data. The collection is the best 
of its kind in recent years. In the words of the President- 
General, John Kenlon, “This book represents persistence in a 
purpose .... ” to “collect and preserve the records” of the 
Irish race in America. 

The annual reporis show that the Society is in sound financial 
condition. The membership roll includes 3000 names with forty- 
six states, the District of Columbia, the Philippine Islands, and 
three foreign countries represented. The necrology contains 
brief biographical sketches of thirty-nine individuals, many of 
them prominent in public life. An index of subjects and an 
index of persons conclude the volume. 

St. Louis University GEORGE F. DONOVAN, A. M. 


A. Lincoln. By Ross F. Lockridge, author of “How Government 
Functions in Indiana” and “George Rogers Clark.” Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., 1930, pp. XIV+320. $1.40. 

This is a Lincoln biography written from the viewpoint of 
the boy or girl of Junior High School. Its purpose is to bring 
the real Lincoln home to them, to make his personality a living, 
tangible thing and this especially through the medium of his 
own revealing words as these are found in his letters, speeches, 
and other published writings. It is a commonplace of the bi- 
ographer’s art that a man’s life-story cannot be told with more 
adequacy or finality than in his own recorded utterances where 
these are available, caution of course being employed in using 
such source-material when there is reason to suspect exaggera- 
tion or insincerity. Mr. Lockridge adopts this method, taking 
“particular pride in the extensive use and arrangement of quota- 
tions from Lincoln. These have been placed so that they help 
build up the story of his life. They comprise the vital content 
of this book and should be read with thoughtful care.” 

Lincoln’s career, more so than that of any other American, 
with the single exception of George Washington, is part and 
parcel of the history of the United States. To understand in 
all their breadth and significance the services he rendered to the 
great Republic of the New World is to appreciate more deeply 
the amazing greatness of that Republic and to prize more highly 
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the boon of citizenship in it. Acquaintance with Lincoln and 
his place in the national story thus becomes an important factor 
in the education of Young America and any book that helps to 
make this acquaintance practicable in the school-room is wel- 
come. Mr. Lockridge’s contribution is readable, accurate on 
the whole, and comprehensive in its all-round revelation of 
Lincoln’s many-sided personality, all the elements of physical 
and social environment that helped to mould that personality 
being set out lucidly in language that no high-school student 
will fail to understand. 

Some slips were noted by the reviewer. ‘When the Lincolns 
came to Illinois [1830] this was the most western state in the 
Union” (p. 80). Missouri had been a state since 1821. There 
is no positive evidence that Lincoln helped his father, Thomas, 
build the log-cabin in Coles County, Illinois (illustration, p. 93), 
the father having apparently moved from Macon County to 
Coles unaccompanied by his son. “His faith amounted almost 
to fatalism. He accepted the war and its vicissitudes as the 
will of God” (p. 300). Fatalism is the doctrine that some blind 
impersonal force determines the course of things. To accept 
the war “as the will of God” was not fatalism but really the 
Christian viewpoint that all things happen if not by the positive 
will of God, at least with His permission. 
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